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THE NIGHT IS COME, BELOVED! 
BY F, A. BUTLER. 
Go forth, beloved, into the dim night, 
Take thou thy way ; oh! cheerless is the dark, 
And fiercely doth the savage north wind bite, 
And threat’ningly its surly voice doth bark. 
Oh! that I were a star to shine upon thee, 
A gentle moonlight break in the black sky, 
A bright hearth blazing through some casement on thee, 
Which thou should’st blessas thou goest lonely by ! 





I listen as the gathering storm doth blow, 

First faint und far, then deep, and loud, and near, 
And think where furthering still thy footsteps go, 

And stretch my arms, and wish that thou wert here. 
The curtain’d couch. with tolded draperies, 

And pillows soft, invites my drooping brow ; 
Sweet dreams lay their light fingers on my eyes. 

The night is come, beloved, where art thou ? 


Thou art not here, how in that lonely bed 
Thy thought will haunt me in my wishful sleeping ; 
Shall I not hear thy voice, and then thy tread, 
An‘ see thee steal from me, and wake with weeping. 
Good night, good night; oh! that my love might be 
An everlasting blessing wrapping thee. 
Oh! that I were but God, that | might see 
Thine eyes, oh! my beloved, eternally.—New Monthly Magazine, 





THE PORTFOLIO. 
FRECKLES. 

If freckles be deemed an einbellishment to tulips, cowslips, and the fair 
flowers which may be termed God's earth-written poetry, how can they be 
a disfigurement to a pretty girl, the fairest flower of humanity, and God's 
liviag image? 

a ‘ Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours ;’ 


so was it thought in Shakspeare’s time ; and if we can no longer assign these 
natural beauty-spots to the exploded fairies, we may still maintain them to 
be love tokens left by the kisses of the enamoured sun; the only kisses ever 
received, perchance, by their modest exhibitors? This photogenetic bla- 
zonry, this galaxy that decorates the roses of the cheek and the lilies of the 
forehead, what are its enamelling stars Lut relics of sunshine, soul-enliven- 
ing memorials of bright days, and of pleasant excursions with smiling com- 
panions heasath a smiling sky? To prevent the printing of there celestial 
mementos, by veils and parasols, is to suppress a delightlul register of past 
enjcy ments, as well as to lose a moralizing stimulant to gratitude; for what 
darnsel can fail to think of heaven when she traces its hand-writing upon 
her face? Strange! that spots of court-plaister should once have been 
thought au ornament, and that the tiny circlets, = by the great circle 
of the sun, should ever have been considered unbecoming. When the 
pegans affirmed that Daphne and other beautiful damsels were beloved by 
Apolio, they merely meant to say that they were freckled. 


MUMMIES. 


These leathern statues will endure, we are told, for two or three thou- 
sand years, and many writers have regretted that we have lost the secret of 
preserving what nature's intentions have consigned to decay. But how 
evanescent is the result of the guins and liquids that thus, for a limited term, 
save a man’s dead body from decomposition, compared with the ink which 
embalms his living mind forever. Gums and spices, and brass aud marble, 
may be securities against immediate oblivion, but ‘the black liquor with 
which men write’ aud print confers an earthly immortality. It might take 
some of the gall out of the author's ink if he would look upon it as the 
panoply destined to shield his memory against the shafts of death and the 
teeth of time. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 


In the midst of solitude aud darkness, when we hear and feel and thrill 
with the awfulness of a night-wind, well may we imagine that we are 
haunted by one of uatare’s mighty spirits which is fanning us with its 
wings. 

Why should old maids be ridiculed for their pet dogs, and birds, and fa- 
vourite flowers? These substitutes are the companions of the lonely, the 
husbands of the unmarried, the children of the childless. 

Minds are like glass—the more highly polished they are tue better do 


volves essential distinctions. In consuming tobacco, for instance, what a 
broad difference between the men who take it in snuff, who smoke it in 
cigars, or who chew it! 

A man’s own self is like hisown walnut tree—he never throws a stone 
at it except to bring down something that may be nuts tohim. To blaine 
one’s own conduct is only to provoke centradiction, and to arrive at praise 
by a by-road. Rowers go backwards that they may get forwards, aud seif- 
eulogists only seem to lower that they may raise themselves in the opinion 
of their hearers. Fain would they resemble the snow, which rises the high- 
er the more it falls. 


PLAGIARISM—CRITICS—AUTHORS. 


‘ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt’—death to those who have antici- 
pated our sayings! bas been ejaculated by many a disappointed author on 
discovering that the bright idea on which he had been priding himself was 
not an original one. Readers are not aware how difficult it is for a writer, 
espeoially if he have a treacherous memory, to know what he may call his 
own. Imputed plagiarism is often unconscious coincidence, and, Instead of 
carping ai identities of thought and phrase, we should rather wonder that 
they do not more frequently occur. So far from participating in the angry 
ejaculation above quoted, I myselfam rather proud when I find that an 
idea which I had welvonel as my own belongs to scme illustrious predeces- 
sor, and that I have had the honour, therefore, of thinking the thought ofa 
great mind. This sympathy puts me in relationship with him, makes him 
my brother, wherever and whensoever he may have lived. It is another 
touch of the nature that ‘makes the whole world kin ;}—a menta! metem- 
psychosis ; a new incarnation of a dead author’s brains—an intellectual res- 
urrection. 

How few critics act upon the golden rule of Coleridge—‘ Until you un- 
derstand an author’s ignorance presume yourself ignorant of his understand- 
ing.’ Happy in self-couceit, they often mistake wont of knowledge for the 
 aemapeoes ofit. Such ignorance may sometimes be bliss, but its exhibitors 

ave very rarely the ‘folly to be wise.’ 

{t has been well remarked that jealousy is the offspring of love, and un- 
less the parent straugles the child, the child will poison its parent. The 
only love without jealousy, because it is the only one in which we need 
not fear | rivals, is self-love, an insidious passion, which is the more to 
be guarded against because it assumes so many disguises. Indulgence of 
children, for instance, is only an alias for eelf-indulgence ; but, alas for the 
weakness of authors! the children of all others to whose feelings their 
parents are most blind, and whose merits, where they exist, are the most 
absurdly over-rated, are the bantlings of the brain ! 


MALIGNANT EXHORTATION. 


Saint Gille, a grocer of St. Germain, being once invited to a grand feast 
of the Cordeliers, startled the whole conclave by exclaiming in a sepalehral 
voice that seemed to proceed from the vaults beneath the refectory, “ It 
were better to pray! It were better to pray !’’ Under the influence of 
the panic occasioned by this apparently supernatural rebuke, the whole 
party hurried off to their prayers and psalms, and it was not till next day 
that one of them ventured to inquire of the grand prior who, in his opinion, 
might be the probable utterer of the mysterious words that had so unex- 
pectedly scared them from their banquet. ‘‘ They must have come from the 
mouth of Satan,” was the reply. ‘ Nobody else could have been capable of 
such a malignant exhortation !” 


A SPECULATION. \ 


May not the human race be destined to undergo the same process of 
childhood, maturity, old age, decay, extinction, as the individual man? 
Judging from the history of the animal creation, (and what more probable 
than that there should be an analogy between the two,) the supposition 
does not seem altogether fancifuh Geological researches show us that the 
original forms of organised bene consiantly underwent a change of size 
and type until many of them finally disappeared ; whilst those that have Jett 
representatives have bequeathed them to us in a most deteriorated and di- 
minished form, as we may see by comparing the gigantic fossil iguanadon 
with the modern iguana. When man and the domestic animals were oalled 
into existence, it is presumable that these wholesale devourers were materi- 
ally reduced in size, or altogether annihilated, that they might not claim too 
large a share of the earth’s produce, or become unfitting contemporaries for 
the new visitaots—the destined lurds of creation. 

Has the physical man gained or lost in stature and personel powers since 
the days of Adam? Tradition will support both conjectures, for both secred 
and profane history assert the ancient existence of giants; while the pigmies 
and their wars are recorded in classic anuals. ‘To stand the wear and tear 
of a thousand years, Methuselah must surely have required more corporeal 
bulk than au ephemeral mannikin of our degenerate days. The Israelites 
who traversed the holy land told their brethren that they had seen giants of 
Anak’s race, in comparison with whom men were as grasshoppers. Moses 
informs us that the bed of Og, king of Bashan, was fifteen feet four inches 





they reflect: or rather like water, for when troubled they either lose the 
power of reflection alogether, or present objects in a broken and distorted 
state. 

When we meet with reverses, and friends fall away from us, our pec- 
cadilloes are like birds’-nests, which become more and more conspicuvus 
as the leaves drop off, tempting every passing urchin to throw a stone a 
them. 

The example of attractive vice is hardly more injurious to morality than 
that of disagreeable virtue. The wit and pleasant vivacity of our old com- 


edy rakes were, perhaps, provocatives to raking ; but the starcl austerity of 


our modern puritans is equally injurious in an opposite direction, by pro- 
voking a spirit of anti-pur itanism. 


The sensibility of the body increases or diminishes with the cultivation of 


the mind. The girl of fashion, rendered morbidly delicate and fastidious by 
every refinement and indulgence, can hardly sleep if a feather of her bed 
be rumpled, and when she perceives any powerful oduur seems about to 
die of a rose in aromatic pain; while the North American savage, hardeved 
by the ignorance and roughness of barbarous life, endures the most aggra- 
vated torments without wincing. Let us nope ‘hat animals share a propor- 
tion of the insensibility to pain, for they have abundant need of it; but 
let us not act opon this trust, for we are quite inhuman enough without 
it 


more free than welcome at the houses of his friends, once met with a rebuke 
not less severe than witty from Voltaire. ‘Do you know tho difference be- 
tween yourself ani Dou Quixote ?’ inquired the philosopher. ‘ He took 
inns for cateaus, and you take chateaus for inns.’ 

We ave not to sappose that the elephant’s trunk is incapable of felling a 
man because we see it toying with a feather; we are not to suppose ihat 
the oak wants stability because its light and changeable leaves dance to the 
music of the breeze: nor are we tu conclude that a man wants solidity and 
strength of mind, because he tay exbibit an occasional playfulnes s aud 
levity. Let no man judge of qualities which he cannot see with those which 
he sees. Present appearances are often deceitful. Empty barrels, chim- 
neys in sammer, end soldiers in peace, are not to be deemed usoless because 
they are not immediately used. Even empty forms are often representa- 
tives of very useful realities. Like bank notes, they are of little intrinsic 
value, bat they represent gold, A mere variation of forms sometimes in- 


“The Abbé Coyer, who was often a self-invited guest, and made himself 


and a halflong. Goliath was ten feet seveu inches high ; and these existed 
after the life of man had been cut down to its present average! Have the 
| moderna been reduced from these Anakim end Rephilim, or have we been 
| enlarged and developed from the monkeys? The latter supposition is with- 
| out physical support; and though we often disinter the bones of an indivi- 
duai giant, the Egyptian mummies, our most ancient remains of whole 
races, are rather below than above tho average stature of the moderns. 

Is mankind then in its childhood, maturity, or declension? Judging from 
geological evidences ol the world’s infinite antiquity, and of the long-endur- 
ing cycles before any of the former anim:l races underwent any material 
alteration cf type, or became finally extivct, and recollecting also the com- 
parative recency of man’s appearance upon the globe, analogy will support 
the inference of his being only iu the outset of his career. ‘lhat he should 
undergo any corporeal changes seems to be a hardly tenable conjecture ; 
but as the instinct of animals is fixed und immutable, remaining the same 
now as it was at the creation, leaving theic frames alone to be modified and 
changed, we may infer that while the humm form remains unaltered, man’s 
, Gevelopement will be confined to his distingnishing attribute, his reasov 
Assuming him, then, to be in the outset of his career, and summing up the 
| mighty conquests in science that he has already achieved, and his general 
| advancement in civilisation, what imagination can eet bounds to the glori 
| ous destiny that awaits the youngster, as he Wins his triumphant way to- 
| wards maturity? Let every man believe in these eralting aspiratiors, and 

he will do much to realize them. Let every man find his own happiness 
| in depositing upon the altar of human improvement an offering suitable to 
his means and opportunities, and he wii! best fulfil the purposes for which 
he was intended, best propitiate the benevolent Deity who called him into 
existence that he might best enjoy it by becoming an instrument of good to 
his fcllow-creatures, i 





THE LAST RECOLLECTIONS OF NAPOLEON. 
From Blackrood’s Magazine. 





There are few things more striking than the analogy in the civil and physi- 
cal changes of the world. There heve been in the history of man periods 
as distinctive as in the history of nations. From these periods socicty and 





the old world and the new. It was the moral deluge, out of which a new 
condition of man, new laws, new forms of religion, new styles of thought, 
almost a totally new configuration of human society, were to atise. A new 
settlenient of the civil world took place: power absorbed by one race of 
mankind was to be divided among various races ; and the development of 
rinciples ef government and society, hitherto unknown, was to be scarce- 

y less memorable, less unexpected, or less productive, than that voyage 
by which Columbus doubled the space of the habitable globe. 
The Reformation was another mighty change. It introduced civil liber- 
ty into the ey of tyranny, religion into the realm of superstition, and 
science into the depths of national a The French Revolution 
was the last, and not the least powerful change within human experience, 
Its purpose is, like its operation, still dubious. Whether it came simply 
for wrath, or simply for restoration—whether, like the earthquake of Li 
bon, it came only to destroy, and leave its ruins visible for a century to 
come: to clear the ground of incambrances too massive for the of 
man, and open the soil for exertions nobler than the old, must be left to 
time to interpret. Butthero can be no question, that the most prominent 
agency, the most powerlul influence, and the most dazzling lustre, of a pe- 
riod in which all the stronger impulses of our being were in the wildest 
activity, centred in the character of one man, and that man—Napoleon. 

it is evidently a law of Providence, that all the great changes of wy 
shal! be the work of individual minds. Yet when we recollect the difficul- 
ty of effecting any general change, embracing the infinite varieties of hu- 
inan interests, caprices, passions, and purposes, nothing could seem more 
improbable. But it has always been the course of things. Without Char- 
lemagne, the little principalities of Gothic Europe would never have been 
systematised into an empire ;—without Luther, what could have been the 
progress of the Reformation?—withovt Nupoleon, the French Revolution 
would have burnt itself out, vanished into air, or sunk into ashes. He 
alone culiected its materials, combined them into a new and powerful 
shape, crowned this being of his own formation with the imperial robe, 
erected it in the centre of Europe, and called the nations to bow down be- 
fore a new idol, like the gods of the Indian known only by its mysterious 
frown, the startling splendour of its diadem, and the swords and serpents 
grasped in its hand. 
That the character of Napoleon was a singular compound of the highest 
intellecwal powers with the lowest moral qualities, is evidently the true 
description of this extraordinary being This combination alone accounts 
for the rapidity, the splendour of his career, and the sudden and terrible 
completeness of his fall. Nothing less than pre-eminent capacity could 
have shot him up through the clouds and tempests of the Revolutio 
into the highest place of power. A mixture of this force of mind 
desperate selfishness of heart could alone have suggested and sastained 
the system of the imperial wars, policy, aud ambition; and the disco- 
very of bis utter taithlessness could aloue have rendered all thrones hope- 
less of binding him by the common bonds of sovereigu to sovereign, and 
compelled them to find their only security for tae peace of Europe in 
cousigning him to a dungeon. He was the only instance in modern his+ 
tory of a monurch dethroned by a universal conviction: warred i 
by mankind, as the sole object of the war; delivered uver into captivity 
by the unanimous judgment of nations; and held in the same unrelax- 
ing and judicial fetters until he died 
It is another striking feature of this catastrophe, that the whole family of 
Napoleon sank along with him. They neither possessed his faculties, nor 
were guilty of his offeuces. But as they hed risen solely by him, they per- 
ished entir~:y with him. Future history will continually hover over this 
period of our annals, as the one which moat resembles some of those fabri- 
cations of the Oriental genius, in which human eveuts are continually under 
the guidance of spirits of the air; in which fantastic palaces are erected by 
a spell, aud the treasures of the carth developed by the wave of a wand— 
in which the meodicant of this hour is exalted into the prince of the next; 
aud while the wonder still glitters belore the eye, another sign of the necro- 
mancer dissolves the whole pageant into air =. Human recollection has 
no record of so much power, so widely distributed, and apparently so fixed 
above ail tbe ordinary casualties of the world, so instantly aud go irretrieva- 
bly over.arown. The kings of earth are not undone ata blow; kingdoms 
do not change their rulers without a struggle. Great passions and great 
havoc have always preceded and followed the fall of monarchies. But the 
four diadems of the Napoleon race fell from their wearers’ brows with 
scarcely a touch from the hand of man. The surrender of the crown by 
Napoleon extinguished the crowns actually ruling over millions, and vir- 
tually influencing the whole Continent. They were extinguished, too, at 
| the moment when ihe Imperial crown disappeared. Ithad no sooner been 
crushed at Waterloo, than they all fell into fragments, of themselves ;—the 
whole dynasty went down with Napoleoi: into the dungeon, and not one of 
them has since returned to the world. 
The name of General Count Montholon is well kaown to this country, 
as that of a brave officer, who, afier acquiring a distinguished rank in the 
French army by his sword, followed Napoleon to St. Helene; remained 
with him during his captivity: and upon his death was made the depositary 
of his papers, and his executor. But his own language, in a letter dated from 
the Castle of Ham in June, 1344, gives the best ecceunt of his authority and 
his procecdings, 





‘A soldier of the Republic, a brigedier-general at twenty years of age, 
and iniuiste’ plenipotentiary in Germany in 1812 and 1813, | cvald, like 
others, have left memoirs concerning the things which I sav’: but the 
whole is effaced from my mind in presence of a single thing, a single event, 
aud a single man. ‘Iho thing is Waterloo; the event, the fall of the Em- 
pire ; and the man, Napoleon.’ i 

He then proceeds to teil us,that be shared the St Helena captivity for 
six years; that for forty-two nights he watched the dying bed of the ex- 
monarch ; and ihat, by Napoleon’s express desire, hie c!o ed his eyes. But 
to those duties of privaie friendship were affixed official services, which 
looked much more like tyranny than the iribuve of personal regard, and 
which we should think must have worn out the pati uce, and iried the con- 
stitation, of the most devoted follower of this extraordinary captive. — 
Napvleon, though apparently contempinon of the opilons uf mankind, 
evidently felt the strongest anxiety to make vata favourable statement for 
himse!f, And all his | cootiny except the lew devo'ed to exercise on herse- 
back and to sleep, and to his meals, were employed in completing the nage 
ralive which was to clear up his charac:er to maakind. 

Derivg the last years passed in St. Helena, Napcieon sent for the Count 
every night at eleven o’cicck, and contigued dictating to him until six im 
the morning, wheu he went into the bath, dismissing the count with— 
‘Come, my son, go and repose, and coe to me again at mine o clock. We 
ahail have breakfast, and resume the labours of the night.’ Atnine, he re 
tarned and remained with him till one, when Napoleon went to bed. Be- 
tween four and five, he sent for the countagain, and at nine o’clock left him, 
to return at eleven. , 

The world little knew the drudgery to which these unfortanete followers 
of the Ex-Emperor wore thus « xposed, and they most all have rejoiced at 
any termiuation of a toil 80 remorseless aud 80 unchevring. 

Napoleon ~vas foad of the Turkish doctrine of fatality. Whether so acute 
a mind was capable of believing a doctrine so palpably contradicted by the 
commun circumstances of life, and eo utterly repagnant to reason, cal 





nations have alike assumed new aspects, and the world has commenced a 
new career. The fali of the Roman Empire was the demarcation betvreen 








acarceiy be a question; bat with him, as with the Turks, it wasn capital 
j dectrine for tbe mighty machine which he called an army, But the count 
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seems to have been a true believer. He, too, pronounces, that ‘ destiny is 
written,’ and regards himself as being urder the peculiar influence of a 
malignant star, or, in his own words: ‘In fact, without having sought it, 
my destiny brought me into contact with the Emperor in the Elysée Bour- 
bon, conducted me, without my knowing it, to the shores of Boulogne, 
where honour imposed upon me the necessity of not abandoning the nephew 
of the Emperor in presence of the dangers by which he was surrounded. 
Irrevocably bound to the misfortunes of a family, 1 am now perishing in 
Ham; the captivity commenced in St. Helena.’ 

Of Count Montbolon, it must be acknowledged, that he was unstained 
by either the vices or the viclences which scandalized Europe so frequently 
in the leaders of the French armies, He appearsto have been at all times 
a mat of honourable habits, as he certainly is of striking intelligence. But 
we have no faith in his doctrine of the star, and think that he would have 
acted much more wisely if be had left the stars to take care of themselves, 
avoided the blunder of mistaking the nephew of Napoleon for a hero and a 
genius, and —_ quietly in London, instead of risking himself with an 
mvasion of valets to take the diadem off the most sagacious head in 
Enrope. 

Tho narrative commences with the return of Napoleon to Paris after his 
renown, his throne, and his dynasty were alike crushed by the British 
charge at Waterloo. He reacbed Paris at six in the morning of the 21st. 
It is now clear that the greatest blunder of this extraordinary man was his 
fight from the army. If he had remained at its head, let its shattered con- 
dition be what it might, he would have been powerful, have awed the 
growing ae of the capital, and have probably been able to make peace 
alike for bh and his nation. But by burrying to Paris, all was lost: 
he stripped himeelf of his strength; he threw himself on the mercy of his 
enemies; ani pa'pably capitulated to the men who, but the day before, 
were trembling under the fear of his vengeance. 

Nobleness of heart is essential to all true renown; and perhaps it is not 
Jess essential to all real security. Napoleon, with talents which it is per- 
fectly childish to question, though the attempt has been made since the close 
of his brilliant career, wanted this nobleness of beart, aad through its want 
ultimately perished. Of the bravery of him who fought the splendid catn- 

igns of Italy, and of the political sagacity of him who raised himself from 

ing a subaltern of artillery to a sovereign of sovereigns, there cen be no 
doubt. Bui his selfishness was so excessive that it occasionally made both 
contemptible, and gave his conduct alike the appearance of cowardice, and 
the appearance of infatuation. His flight from Egypt, leaving his army to 
be massacred or captured, disgraced him in the face of Enrope. Dis flight 
from Russia, leaving the remnant of his legions to be destroyed, was a new 
seandal; but hitherto no evil had been prodaced by this gross regard of self. 
The penalty, however, must be paid. His flight from the army in Bel- 
gium, avang it withont counsel or direction, to be crushed by a victorious 
enemy, was the third instance of that ignoble preference of his own objects 
which had characterised and stained his Egyptian and Russian career. But 
retiibution was now come, aad he was to be undone. The slaughter of 
Waierloo had been tremendous, but it was not final. The !oss of ihe 
French army had been computed at forty thousand men, killed, wounded, 
and. dispersed. He had come into the field with seventy-two thousand men, 
independent of Grouchy. He had thus thirty thousand remaining. Grou- 
chy’s force of thirty thousand was still untouched, and was able to make 
its way to Paris. In addition to these sixty thcusand, strong garrisons had 
been left in all the fortresses, which he might without difficulty have ga- 
thered upon his retreat. The Parisian national guard would have augment- 
ed this force, probably, on the whole, to one hundred thousand mea. It is 
true that the allied Russian and Austrian forces were on the frontier. But 
they had not yet moved, avd could not prevent the march of those rein- 
forcements. Thus, without reckoning the provincial militia of France, or 
calculating ou a levee en masse, Napoleon within a fortnight might have been 
at the head of one hundred and fifty thousand men, while the pursuing 
army could not have mustered half the number. He would thus have had 
time for negotiation; and time with him was everything. Or lel the event 
be what it might, the common sense of the Allies would have led them to 
avvid a direct collision with so powerful a force fighting on its own ground 
under the walls of the capital, and knowing that the co alternatives were 

jplete triumph or total ruin. 
ant Montholon makes a remark on the facility with which courtiers 
make their escape from a falling throne, which has been so often exempli- 
fied in history. But it was never more strikingly exemplified than in the 
double overthrow of Napoleon. ‘ AtFontaivbleau, in 1814,’ says the Count, 
* whe I hastened to offer to carry him otf with the troops under my com- 
mand, [ found no one in those vast corridors, formerly too small for the 
crowd of courtiers, except the Duke of Bassano and two aides-de-camp.’ 
His whole court, down to his Mameluke and valet, had run off to Paris, to 
jook for pay and place under the Bourbons. In a similar case in the next 
year, at the Elysee Bourbon, he found bat two counts and an equerry. It 
pm wren plain to a)l the world but Napoleon himself that his fate was 
lecided. 
ced certainly seems to have been something in his conduct at this pe- 








dismay, and despair, into which Waterloo had thrown the Bonapartists, 
He had hurried to the Elyseéa few hours alter the arrival of Bonaparte from 
the field. He met the Duke of Vicenza coming out, with a countenance of 
dejection, and asked him what was going on. * All is lost,’ was the answer. 
‘ Yon arrived to-day, as you did at Fontainbleau, only to see the emperor re- 
sign his crown. The leaders of the Chambers desire his abdication. They 
will have it; and in a week Lovis XVIII. will ve iu Paris. At night on the 
19th, a short note in pencil was left with my Swiss, announcing the destrac- 
tion of thearmy. The same notice was given to Caraot. ‘The last tele- 
graphic dispatch had brought news of victory; we both hastened to the 
Duke of Orranto; he assured us with all his cadaverous coldness that he 
knew nothing. He knew all, however, I am well assured. Events auc- 
ceeded each other with the rapidity of lightning; there is no longer any 
possible illusion. Ail is lost, and the Bourbons will be here in a week.’ 

The Court remained forty-eight hours at the palace. .‘The fallen Empe- 
ror had now made up his mind to go to America, and the Couat promised 
to accompany him. A couple of regiments, formed of the workmen of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, marching by the palace, now demanded that Napo- 
leon should put himself at their head, and take vengeance on his enemies. 
But he well knew the figure which the volunteers of the mob would make 
in front of the bayonets which had crushed his at Waterloo, and he 
declined the honour of this new command. A few courtiers, who adhered 
to him still, continued to talk of his putting himself at the head of the na- 
tional force. But Waterloo had effectually cured him of the passion for sol. 
diership, and lie constantly appealed to his unwillingness to shed the blood 
of Frenchmen. It was at least evident that he intended to tempt the field 
no more, but after being the cause of shedding the blood of two millions of 
the people, his reserve was romantic. 

he Count was sent to dismiss the volunteers, and they having performed 
their act of heroism, and offered to challenge the whole British army, were 
coment with tue glory of the threat, and heroically marched home to their 
shops. 

Bat Montbolon, on returning again, addressed Napoleon on the feasibility 
of attacking Wellington and Blucher with the battalions of the Messrs. 
Calicot, upon which the Ex-Experor made the following solemn speech ; 
‘*To putinto action the brute force of the masses, wou!d without doubt 
save Paris, and ensure me the crown, without having recourse to the hor- 
rors of a civil war, But this would be also to risk the shedding of rivers of 
fresh blood What is the compressive force which,would be sufficiently 
strong to regulate the outburst of so much passion, hatred, and vengeance ? 
No, l never can forget one thing, that I have beon brought from Cannes to 
Paris in the midst of cries for Sisal, ‘Down with the priests!’ ‘ Down 
with the nobles!’ I would rather have the regrets of France than possess 
iis crown ”’ 

There is no country in the world, where Napoleou’s own phrase, that 
from the sublime to the ridiculons is but a step, is more perpetually and 
practically realised than in France. Here was a man utterly rained, 
without a soldier on the face of the earth, all but a prisoner, abandoned by 
every buman being who could be cf the slightest service to him, beaten in 
the field, beaten on his own ground, and now utterly separated from his 
remaining troops, and with a hundred thousand of the victors rushing after 
him, hour by hour, to Paris. Yet he talks as if he had the world still at his 
disposal, applauds his own magnanimity in declining tie impossible com- 
bat, vaunts his own philosophy in standing still, when he could neither ad- 
vance nor retreat, and gives himselt credit as a philanthropist, when he was 
on the very point of being handed over to the enemy asa prisoner. Some 
uunccountable tricks of a lower description bow began to be played on the 
goods and chattels of the Elysée Bourbon, A case containing snuff-boxes 
adorned with portraits set in diamonds, was laid by Bertrand on the mantel- 
piece. He accidentally turned to converse with General Montholon at the 
window. Ouly one person eutered the room, The Count does not give 
his name,—he was evidently a person of rank. On turning to the mantel- 
piece again, the case was gone. 

One of the ministers had brought some negotiable paper to the amount 
ot several millions of francs into the Emperor’s chamber. The packet was 
placed under one of the cushions of the sofa. Ouly one person, and that 
one u man of rank who had served in Italy, entered the chamber. Na- 
poleon went to look for the money, calvulated a moment, and a million and 
a half of francs, or about £66,000 sterling, had been taken in the interim. 
Those were times for erper 5 and the plunderers of cag were now on 
the aleri, to make spoil of each other. ‘he Allies were still advancing, but 
they were not yet in sight; and the mob of Paris, who had been at first 
delighted to find that the war was at an end, baving nothing else to do, and 
thinking that, as Wellington and Blucher had not arrived within a week, 
they wonld not arrive within a century, began to clamour Vive l’Empereur! 
Fouché and the provisional government began to feel alarm, and it was de- 
termined to keep Napoleon out of sight of the mob. Accordingly they 
ordered him to be taken to Malmaison; and on the 25th, towards nightfall, 
Napoleon submiasively quited the Elys¢ée, and went to Malmaison. At 
Malmaison he remained for the greater part of the time, in evident fear of 
being put to death, and in fact a prisoner.—Such was the fate of the most 








riod that can scarcely be accounted for but by infatuation. His first act, the 
desertion of his army, was degrading to his honour, but his conduct on his | 
arrival was not less degrading to his sagacity. Even his brother Lacieu 
said that he was blinded with the smoke of Waterloo. He seems to have 
atterly lost that distinct view and fierce decision which formerly charecter- 
ised all his conduct. It was no more the cannon-shot or the thunder-clap, 
it was the waveriug ofa mind suddenly perplexed by the difficulties which 
he would once have solyed by a sentence and overwhelmed by resistance 
—which he would have once swept away like a swarm offlies. The leader 
of armies was crushed by a conspiracy of clerks, and the sovereign of the 
Continent was sent to the dungeon by a cabal of his own slaves. 

While Napoleon was thus lingering in the Elysés Bourbon, the two 
charhbers of the Legisiature were busily employed between terror and in- 
triguc. The time was delicate, four the Bourbons aad the Allies were ap- 
preaching. But, on the other hand, the fortunes of Napoleon might change ; 
tardiness in recognizing the Bourbons might be fatal to their hopes of place, | 
but the precipitancy of abandoning Napoleon might bring their heads nn- 
der the knife of the guillotine. All public life is experimental, and there 
never was a timé when the experiment was of a more tremulous descrip- 
ton, 

Atlength they began to act; and the first precaution of the Chamber of | 
Deputies was to secure their own existence Old Lafayette moved a reso- 
jauon, that the man should be regarded as a traitor to the country who made 
any attempt to dissolve the Chamber. This was an obvious declaration 
against the authority of the Empire. The next motion was, that General 
Beker should be appointed commandant of the guard ordered to protect the 
Legislature. This was a provision against the mob of Paris. The Legisla- 
ture was how safe from its two prominent perils. In the mean time, Napo- 
‘eon had made another capital blunder. He had held a council of the min- 
isters, to which he proposed the question, whether he should proceed in 
person to the Chamber of Deputies, and demand supplies, or send his bro- 
thers and ministers to make the communication. Three of the ministers 
appro of his going in person, but the majority disapproved of it—on the 
plea of its being a dangerous experiment, in the excited state of the public 
I jons. If Napoleon had declined this counsel, which arose from either 
pusillanimity or Porfidy, it is perfectly possible that he might have silenced 
all oa, he known attachment of the troops, the superstition con- 
nected with his fortunes, the presence of the man whom they all so lately 
worshipped, as the Indians worship the serpent for the poison of its fang, 
might have produced a complete revulsion. Napoleon, too, was singularly 
eloquent—his language bad a romantic splendour which captivates the arti- 
ficial taste of the nation; and with an imperial figure before them, sur- 
rounded with more powerful incidents than the drama could ever offer, and 
threatening a fifth act which might involve the fats of France and Europe, 
the day might have finished by a new burst of national enthusiasm, and the 
restoration of Napoleon to the throne, with all his enemies in the Legisla- 
ture chained to i's footstoo). 

Bat he sent his brother Joseph to the Chamber of Peers, and received 
the answer to his mission next morning, in a proposal which was equiva- 
Jent to a demand for his abdication. 

A council of ministers was again held on this proposal. The same three 
who had voted for his presence in the Chamber, now voted for his rejection 








of ee vecest The majority, however, were agaifst them. Napoleon 
yielded to the majority. He had lost his opportanity—and in politics op. 
portunity isevery thing. He had now nothing more to lose. He drew up 
an acknowledgment of his abdication ; bat appended to it the condition of 
proclaiming his son, Napoleon Second, emperor of the French. This was 
an artifice, but it was unworthy even of the art of Napoleon. He must have 
beeh conscicus that the Allies would have regarded this appointment as a 
trick to ensure his own restoration. His son was yeta child; a regent mast 
have been appointed ; Napoleon would have naturally been that regent ; 
and in six months, or on the first retreat of the Allies, he would as naturally 
have reappointed himself emperor. The trick was too shallow for his sa- 
gacity, and it was impossible to hope that it could have been suffered by the 
Allies. Yet it passed the Chamber, and Napoleon Second was acknow- 
ledged within the walls. But the acknowledgment was laughed at without 
them ; the Allies did not condescend to notice it; and the ‘Allies proceeded 
io their work of restoration as if he had never existed. In fact, the dynasty 
we eneae & provisional government was appointed, with Fouché at its 
Went A edhe nad of Napoleon was pronounced no more. 5 
Montholon gives a brief but striking description of the confusion, 


powerful sovereign that Europe had seen since Charlemague. Such was 
the humiliation of the conqueror, who, but seven years ago, had summoned 
the continental sovereigns to bow down to his fvotstvol at Erfurth ; aud who 
wrote to Talma the actor these words of supreme arrogance—‘* Come to 
Erfurth, and you shail play before a pit-full of kings.” 

[ To be continued. | 
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THE AMERICANS AND THE ABORIGINES. 
A Tate or tue Saort War.—Parr tae Last. 
Continued from Albion of July 4. 

It may be present to the memory of some of our readers, that when the 
British troops, under Sir Edward Pakenham, menaced New Orleans, thie 
coustitation of Louisiana was temporarily afd arbitrarily suspended by 
General Jackson, commanding the American forces in the south, with a 


| view to greater unity in the defonsive operations. This suspension excited 


great indignation amoug the Louisianians, who viewed it as a direct attack 
tpon their liberties, unjustified by circumstances. Meetings were called, 
and the general’s conduct was made the subject of vehement censure. 
When the news of the peace betweeu Eugland and the United States, con- 
cluded in Europe betore the fight of New Orleans took place, arrived, 
judicial proceedings were instituied against Jackson ; he was found guilty 
ofa vivlation of the Habeas Corpus act, and condemned to a fine of two 
thousand dollars. This fine the Louisiana Creoles were anxious to pay 
fur him; but he preferred paying it bimself, zud did so with a good grace, 
thereby augmenting the popalarity he had acquired by his victories over the 
Creek indians, ont the still more important repulse of Pakenham’s ill- 
planned and worse-fated expedition.* In the book which forms the subject 
of the present aiticle, this historical incident has been introduced, rather, 
however, to illustrate American character and feelings, than in connexion 
with the wain plot of ihe tale. Captain Percy, a young officer of regulars, 
brings the aunouacement of the suspension of the Louisianian constitution 
to a town on the Mississippi, then the headquarters of the militia, who, at 
the moment of his pos are assembled on parade. The general com- 
mending reads the despatch wiih grave dissatisfaction, and communicates 
its contenis to his officers. The news has already got wind through some 
passengers by the steam-boat which brought the despatch-bearer, and dis- 
content is rife amongst tho militia. The parade is dismissed, the troops dis- 
perse, and the officers are about to return to their quarters, when they are 
detained by the following incident: — ; ' 
rom the opposite shore of the river, two boats had some time previously 
pushed off; one of them seeming at first uncertain what direction to take. 
Ii had turned first up, then down stream, but had at last pulled obliquely 
across the river towards the bayou or creek, on the shore of which the little 
town was situated, It was manned by sailors, judging from their shirts of 
blue and red flannel; but there were also other persons on board, differently 
dressed, one of whom reconnoitred the shore of the bayou with a telescope, 
It was the strange appearance of these persons that now attracted the at- 
tention of the officers. They were about twelve in number; some of them 
had their heads bound up, others had their arms in slings; several had 
3reat plasters upon their faces. They were of foreign aspect, and, judging 
from the style of their brown, yellow, and biack physiognomies, of no very 


backs to the bayou. Ata word from General Billow, an officer stepped 


| respectable class. As if wishing to escape observoiion, they sat with their 


| down to meet them. 


The boat was close to shore, but as soon as the suspicions-looking stran- 
| gers perceived the approach of the militia officer, it was turned into the 
creek and shot rapidly up it. Suddenly it was brought to land; one of 
the better dressed of the men stepped out and approached the captain of re- 
gulars, who then just caine out of the gaard-house. With a military salute 
he handed him a paper, saluted again, and returned to his companions in 
the boat. After a short time the whole party ascended the bank of the 
bayou, and walked off in the direction of the town. The captain looked al- 
ternately at the men and at the paper, and thea approached the group of 
officers. 

* What do these people want?’ inquired General Billow. 
The officer handed him the paper. 
* Read it yourself, general. I can hardly believe my eyes. A passport 











* It was well planned, but badlyjexecuted. 
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for Armand, Marceau, Bernardin, Cordon, &c., planters from Nacogdoches, 
Seset by the Mexican authorities, and countersigned by the general-in- 
chief. 

‘ Have you inquired their destination ?’ 

Captain Percy shrugged his shoulders. ‘New Orleans. Any thing fur- 
ther, the man tells me, is known to the general-in chief. A most suspici- 
ous rabble, and who seem quite at home here.’ 

‘ Ah, Mister Billow and Barrow, how goes it? Glad to see you. You 
look magnificent in your scarfs and plumes.’ 

This boisterous greeting, uttered in a rough, good-humoured voice, pro- 
ceeded from our friend Squire Copeland, who had just landed trom the 
second boat with his companions and horses, and having given the latter 
to a negro to hold, now stepped into the circle of officers, his broad-brim- 
med quaker-looking hat decorated with the magnificent bunch of feathers, 
for which his daughters had laid the tenants of the poultry-yard under such 
severe contribution, 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, half seriously and half laughing ‘you see Major 
Copeland before you. To-morrow my battalion will be bere.’ 

*You are welcome, major,’ said the a and other officers, with a 
Bravity that seemed intended as a slight check on the loquacity of their new 

rother in arms. 

‘ And these are men,’ continued the major, who either did not or would 
not understand the hint, ‘you might perhaps take for my aides-de-camp, 
This one, Dick Gloom, is our ne | constable ; and as to the other,’ he 
pointed to the Englishman, ‘1 mysetf hardly know what to call him.’ 

‘I will help you then,’ interrupted Hodges, impatient at this singular in- 
troduction. ‘Iam an Englishman, midshipmeu of his Majesty’s frigate 
Thunderer, from which | have, by mishap, been separaied. 1 demand a 
prompt investigation of the fact, and report to your headquarters.’ 

The general glanced slightly at the overhasty speaker, and then at the 
written examination which the squire handed to him. 

‘ This is your department, Captain Percy,’ said he; ‘ be pleased to do the 
needful,’ 

The officer looked over the p&per, and called an orderly. 

‘ Let this young man be kept in strict confinement. A sentinel with load- 
ed musket before his door, and no one to have access to hiin.’ 

‘I really do not know which is the most suspicious,’ said the general; 
‘this spy, as he is called, or the queer customers who have just walked 
away.’ 

Squire Copeland had heard with seme discontent the quick decided 
orders given by the captain of regulars, 

‘ Ail that might be spared,’ said he. ‘He's as nice a lad as ever I saw. 
I was sitting yesterday at breakfast, when a parcel of my fellows, who are 
half horse, half alligator, and a trifle beyond, came tumbling into the house 
as if they would have pulled itdown. Didn’t know what it meant, till Joe 
Drum and Sam Shad brought the younker before me, and wanted to mako 
him out a spy. I had half a mind to treat the thing as nonsense; but as we 
sat at table he let out something about Tokeah; and when the women 
spoke of Rosa—you know who | mean, Colonel Parker; Rosa, whom I’ve 
so often told you of—he got as red as any turkey-cock, Thinks I to myself, 
’tisn’t all right; better take him with you, You know Tokeah, the Indian, 
who gave Us so much trouble some fifteen years ago ?’ 

‘ Tokeah, the chief of the Oconees ?’ 

‘ The same,’ continued the squire. ‘I chanced to mention his name, and 
the lad blurted out, ‘Tokeah! Do you know him?’ and when Mistress 
Copeland spoke of Rosa’— 

* Bat, my dear major, this circumstance is very important, and I see no 
mention of it in your report,’ said the general reprovingly. 

‘I daresay no’,’ replied the loquacious justice uf peace; ‘he’d hardly be 
such a foolasto put that down. I had my head and hands so full that L 
asked him just to draw up an account of the matier himself.’ 

The officers looked at each other. 

‘ Upon my word, squire,’ said the general, ‘ you take the duties’of your 
office pretty easily. Who ever heard of setting a spy to take down his own 
oxamination, and a foreigner too? How could you expose”yourselt and 
us?’ 

The squire scratched himself behiad the ear. 
said he. 

During this dialogue, the offic ers had approached one of the five taverns, 
composing nearly a third part of the infant town, towards which the ill-look- 
ing strangers had betaken themselves. The latter seemed very anxious to 
reach the house first, but owing to the tardiness of some of their party, who 
walked with difficulty, they were presently overtaken by the prisoner and 
his escort. Whenthe foremost of them caughta sight of the Englishman’s 
face, he started and hastily turned away. Hodges sprang on one side, 
stared him full in the face, and was on the point of rushing upon him, when 
one of his guards roughly seized his arm and pointed forwards. 

‘ Step!’ cried t he p seggees are ‘I know that man.’ 

‘ May be,’ replied the orderly dryly, ‘ Forward !’ 

‘ Let me go!’ exclaimed Hodges. ‘ It is the pirate.’ 

‘ Pirute ?’ repeated the soldier, who had again laid hold of his prisoner. 
‘If yoa cut any more such capers, I'll take you to prison in a Way that your 
bones will remember for a week tocome. This young man says,’ added 
he to the officers, who just thon came up, ‘ that yeader fellow is a 

irate.’ 

" Obey your orders,’ was the sole reply of the general ; and again the 
orderly pushed the prisoner onwards. 

* And you ?’ said the militia general, tuurning to the foreigners—‘ Who 
may you be ?’ 

One of the strangers, half of whose face was bound up with a black silk 
bandage, whilst of the other half, which was covered with a large plaster, 
only a grey eye was visible, now stepped forward, and bowed with an air of 
easy confidence. 

‘I believe [ have the honour to address officers of militia, preparin g for 
the approaching conflict. If, as I hope, you go downstream to-morrow, 
we shall have the pleasure of accompanying you.’ 

‘ Very kind,’ replied the general. 

‘ Not bashful,’ added the squire. 

‘ We also are come,’ continued the stranger in the same free and easy 
tone, ‘ to lay our humble offering upon the altar of the land of liberty, the 
happy asylum of the persecuted and oppressed. Whvu would not risk his 
best blood for the greatest of earth’s blessings ?” 4 

‘ You are very liberal with your best blood,’ replied the general dryly. 
‘ How is it that, being already wounded, you come so far to seek fresh 
wounds ina foreign service ? 

‘Our wounds were received from a party ofOsages who attacked us on the 
road, and paid dearly for their temerity. We are not quite strangers here ; 
we have for many years had connexions in New Orleans, and some of the 
produce of our plantations will follow us in afew days.’ 

‘ And this gentleman,’ said Colonel Parker, who, after staring for some 
time at one of the adventurers, now seized him by the collar, and in spite 
of his struggles dragged him forward; ‘ does he also come to make an of- 
fering upon liberty’s altar 1’ 

With a blow of his hand he knocked off the man’s cap, and with ita 
bandage covering part of his face. 

‘ Byjingo! dat our Pompey, what run trom massa John in New Oriean,’ 
tittered the colonel’s black servant, who stood a liltie On one side with the 
horses. 

* Pompey not know massa. 
screamed the runaway slave. 

* You’ll soon learn to Know me,’ said the colonel. 
map to jail, and clap irons on his neck ani ankles.’ 

* You will remain here,’ said the general in a tone of command to the 
spokesinan of the party, who had looked on with an appearance of per- 
fect indifference during the detection and arrest of the black conteder- 








‘Damn it, you’re right !’ 


Vompey free Mexican. Nodingto Massa,’ 


* Orderly, take this 


te. 

‘It will be at your peril if you detain us,’ was the reply. ‘ We are order- 
ed to revair to head quarters as speedily as possible.’ 

‘ The surgeon willexamine you, and if you are really wounded, you 
will be at liberty to fix your temporary abode in the town. If not, the 
prison will be your lodging.’ 

‘ Sir!’ said the man with an assumption of haughtiness. : 

‘Say no more about it,’ replied the generai coldly—‘ the commander-in- 
chief shall be informed of your arrival, and you wil! wait his orders 
here.’ 

The stranger stepped forward, as if he would have expostulated, but the 
general turned his back upon him, and walked away. A parly of militia 
now took charg? of the gang, and conducted them to the guard-house. 

This scarred and ill-looking crew are Lafitte and the remnant of his baud, 
come, according to a private understanding with General Jackson, to serve 
the American artillery against the British, (an historical fact.) Their 
bandages and plasters being found to cover real wounds, they are allowed 
to quarter themselves at the estaminet of the Garde Imperiale, kept by a 
Spaniard called Benito, once a member of Lafitte’s band, bot now settled in 
Louisiana, married, and comparatively speaking, an honest man. Benito 
is greatly alarmed at the sight of his former captain and co nrades, and still 
more so when they insist upon him aiding them that very night to rescue 
Pompey the negro, lest he should betray their real character to the militia 
officers. Lafitte promises to have the runaway slave conveyed across the 
Mississippi ; but as this would require the absence, of at least three hours, 
of several of the pirates, who, though at liberty, are*kept under a species ot 





surveillance, the real intention is to make away,with the unfortunate Pom- 
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pey as soon as the boat is at a certain distance from land. The negro is 
confined in a large building used asa cotton store, built of boards and ina 
dilapidated condition ; the militia on guard leave their post to listen to the 
proceedings of a meeting then holding for the discussion of General Jack- 
son’s unconstitutional conduct, and profiting by their absence, Benito aud 
four of the pirates, Mexican Spaniards, contrive the escape of a prisoner 
whom they believe to be Pompey. In the darkoess they mistake their man, 
and bring away Hodges, who is confined in the same building. This oc- 
cursat midnight. The meeting, which absorbs the attention of the militia, is 
not yet over, when the four pirates and the rescued prisoner arrive at the 
yeasts of the creek and the Mississippi, and unmooring a boat, prepare to 
embark. 

At this moment a second boat became visible, gliding gently down the 
bayou towards the stream. 

* Que diablo !' muttered the Mexicans. - 

The boat drew near ; a man was in it. 

‘ Who is that ?’ whispered the pirates, and then oue of them sprang sud- 
denly into the strange skiff, whence the clanking of chains was heard to 
proceed. ‘The Mexican stared the unwelcome witness hard in the face. 

‘Ah, massa Miguel !’ cried the new-comer with a grin: ‘ Pompey no 
Stop in jail. Pompey not love the ninetail.’ ; 

* The devil !’ exclaimed the Mexican— it is Pompey. Whois the other 
then? We are seven instead of six. What does this mean ?’ 

‘ Santiago!” cried the pirates : ‘ Who is he ?’ they whispered, surround. 
ing the seventh, and, as it seemed superfluous member of their society. 

‘No Spanish, Speak English,’ was the reply. 

‘ Santa Virgen! How came you here?’ 

‘You ought to know, since you brought me.’ : 

The men stepped back, and whispered to each other in Spanish. ‘ Come, 
then !’ said one of them at last. 

‘ Not a step till | know who you are, and where you go.’ 

‘Fool! ho we are matters little to you, and where we go, as little. 
Any place is better for you than this. Stay here and I would not give a real 
for your neck.’ ¥ 

‘Leave him! Leavehim !’ muttered the others. 

‘ Be off, and back again quickly,’ whispered the tavern-keeper, ‘or you 
are all lost.’ 

‘Stop!’ cried the Englishman. ‘I will go with you.’ 

The negro had already jumped into the | eet boat, and with the 
heedlessness of his race, had left his own adrift. 

‘ Ingles !’ said one of the pirates, ‘ sit you here. And he showed him his 
place in the bow of the boat next to a young Mexican. ‘And Pompey in 
the middle, and now let’s be off.’ 

‘Stop!’ cried Hodges, ‘Had we not better divide ourselves between the 
two boats 1” 

‘Ab, massa never rowed across the Sippi,’ tittered the lazy negro. 
* Massa not get over in six hours, and come to jand at Point Coupe.’ 

‘Hush, Pompey,’ muttered his neighbour, and the boat impelled by six 
pair of hands, darted swiftly out into the stream. 

‘Ab, Massa Manuel, let l’ompey file off him chains,’ grumbled the black. 
‘Pompey been io upper jail—been cunning,’ laughed he to himself; ‘ took 
file and helped himself out. Massa Parker stare when he see Pompey 
gone. 

‘ Hold your tongue, doctor,’ commanded a voice from the hinder part of 
the boat, ‘and let your chains be till you get across.’ 

The negro shook his head discontentedly. ‘ Massa Felipe wouldn't like 
to be in the collars,’ said he; but nevertheless he put away his file, and 
whilst with one hand he managed the oar, with the other he held the chain 
connecting the ankle irons with the collar, and which had been filled in too 
close to the latter. 4 This collar consisted of a ring two inches broad, and as 
thick as a man’s finger, encircling the neck, and trom which three long 
hooks rose up over the crown of the head. With a sort of childish wonder 
he weighed the chain in his hand, staring at it the while, aud then let it fall 
a bottom of the boat, which now advanced towards the middle of the 
stream. 

‘ Poor Lolli!’ said the negro after a short silence—‘ she be sad not to see 
Pompey. She live in St. John’s, bebind the cathedral.’ 

‘Pompey!’ cried the Mexican who sat forward on the saine bench with 
Hodges, ‘your cursed chain is rubbing the skin off my ancles.’ 
= * Sit still, Pompey,’ said the negro’s neighbour. ‘I'll take it out of the 

ay. 
‘Ah! massa hurt poor Pompey,’ cried the black to his next man, who 
had found the chain round his feet, and now gave it so sadden a pull that 
the negro let go his var and fell back in the boat. The young Englishman 
became saddenly attentive to what passed. 

‘What are you about?’ cried he; ‘ what are you doing to the poor 
hegro ?’ 

* Gor-a-mighty’s sake, massa, not joke so with pocr Pompey,’ groaned the 
negro. ‘Massa strangle puor nigger.’ 

‘it's nothing at all, Pompey ; think of your fat Lolli behind the cathedral, 
and don’t forget the way to Nacogdoches,’ said the man on the stern-most 
bench, who had taken the chain from his comrade, passed it through the 
neck-iron, and, violently pulling it, drew the unhappy negro up in a beap. 
— Massa, M- !’ gasped the negro, whose breath was leaving 

The whole had been the work of a moment, and the stified groans and 
sobs of the agonized slave were nearly drowned by the rush of the waters 
and splash of the oar-strokes. 

‘The devil!’ cried the Englishman, ‘ what is all this ?’ 

At that moment the board on which he sat was lifted, his fellow-rower 
threw himself against him with all his force, and nearly succeeded in pre- 
cipitating him into the stream. Hodges staggered, but maaaged to regain 
his balance, and turning quickly upon his treacherous neighbour, dealt him 
a blow with his fist that knocked him overboard. 

‘ Buen viage a los infernos !’ cried the other Mexicans with a burst of 
hellish laughter, hearing the splash but misapprending its cause. 

‘Go to hell yourself!’ shouted the Englisuman, grasping his oar, aud 
dealing the man in frout of him a blow that stretched him by the side of 
the negro. 

‘Santa Virgen! who is that?’ cried the two sternmost pirates, 

* The Englishman!’ exclaimed one of them, pressing forwards tow ards 
Hodges, but stumbling over the men at the bottom of the boat, which now 
recked violently from the furious struggle going on within it. 

‘Ma~— Ma " groaned the negro again, now seemingly in the death 
agony—His eyes stood out from their sockets, and glittored lixe stars in 
the darkness; his tongue hung from his mouth, swollen and convulsed. 


__* By the living God! if you don’t unfasten the negro, I’ll knock you all 
into the river.’ 


* Maldito Ingles! Picaro gojo !” 

* Lethim go! Let him go! Holy Virgin!’ yelled the three Mexicans, as 
one of them who had approached the Resttcheen was knocked beliowing 
into bis place by a furious blow of the oar. ‘it’s the devi! himself!’ cried 
the pirates, anc one of them pushed the negro towerds Hodges 

Stand back!’ cried the midshipman, ‘and take off his neck-iron. If you 
strangle him, you are all dead men.’ 

One of the Mexicans laid hold of the negro, 
} pe drew the chain out of the collar. The poor slave’s limbs fell back, 

ead aud powerless as pieces uf wood. A gasping rattling noise in his 
throat alone denoted that lite was still in him. — 

_* Stand back !’ repeated Hod 
Vigorous friction with a blanket, 
ing this life-and-death strugg 
had been borne swifily away 
a number of enurmous trees 





* What is that ?’ 





who was coiled up like a 


ges stooping down, and endeavonring, by 
to restore the negro to consciousness. Dur- 
le, the boat, left at the mercy of the waters, 
= be —- and was now Hoating amongst 
which the Mississippi carries down by thou- 
sands to thesea. The Mexicans resumed their sles, ad with dois anes 
a « = ~ seem = Not far from the trai! skiff, beneath the man- 
pens . <o un, oa ver, a luge tree-truuk was seen coming directly to. 

8 the boat odges had barely time to bid the Mexicans be careful 
when it suot by them. As it did so, a strange, anaatural cry saluted their 
ears, and straining his eyes through the darkness, the young Englishman 
pt head and a hand appearing above one of the limbs of the foreat 

‘ Misericordia :” cried the voice—* Socorro! Por Dios !’ 

It was the Mexican whom Hodges knocked into the water, and who 
meaas of the tree, had saved itimself from drowning. 

* Turn the boat!’ cried Hodges, * your country man is still alive,’ 

‘£s verdad!” exclaimed the desperadves, aud the boat was turned— 
Meanwhile the negro had come gradually to himself, and now crouched 
down at the feet of hisdelivcret. {Ie peeved over the guuwale ut the half: ! 
‘frowned Mexican 

* Gor-a-mighty, Massa!’ cried he, seizing the Englishman's oar—‘ dat Mi- 
guel—trike him dead, Massa: Miguel very bad mans.’ 

‘ Keep still, Pompey ! answered Hodges, pulling with might : ai 
to the Siehtance of the Mexican. The boat Bm donate tes lication rei 
and the halt-drowned wretch had just sufficient strength left to extenc his 
haud, which the Euglishman grasped. 

‘Take care, Massa! the pirates will kill us both,’ cried the negro. 

_ At tha* moment the boat received a violent shock, a wave dashed over 

it, and threw the Moxican on the gunwale, across which he lay more dead 

than alive. ' 
Lay hold of him 


by 


said Hodges to the negrc. 
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‘Ah, Pompey not such dam’ fool—Pompey lu» Massa too much. The 
others don’t row. Look, Massa, they only wait to kill Massa.’ 

‘ Hark ye!’ cried Hodges to the Mexicans, at the same time giving the 
nearest to him a blow with his oar—‘the first who leaves off rowing—you 
understand me ?’ 

The boat rocked on the huge sheet of water, in the midst of the floating 
trees, menaced each moment with destraction from the latter, or with 
being swallowed up by the troubied and impetuous stream ; the Mexicans 
cowered upon their. beuches—thirst of blood, and rage, suppressed only by 
fear, gleaming in their black, rolling eyes and ferocious countevances. The 
negro now twisted the boat rope round the body of the rescued man, who, 
still groaning and imploring mercy, was deagged on board. 

‘Ah, Massa! Miguel good swimmer; bata not hart him, Massa,’ mum- 
bled the restless black: ‘ Massa not forget to take his oar with him out of 
the boat.’ 

‘And Pompey not forget to handle his own oar a little more diligently,’ 
was the reply of Hodges. 

For a time the negro obeyed the injunction, and then looked at the young 
Englishman, who appeared to listen attentively to some distaut sound. 

‘ Massa never fear, militiaman sleep wall—only Sippi’s noise. Pompey 
know the road, Massa Parker not catch him.’ 

A quarter of an hour passed away, and the strength of the rowers began 
to diminish under their continued and laborious efforts 

‘ Massa soon see land—out of the current already,’ cried the negro. 

Auother quarter of an hour elapsed, and they reached the shore; Hod- 
ges jumped out of the boat, and was followed by the negro, still louded 
witi his fetters. The Mexicans sprang after them. 

‘Stop by your boat!’ cried Hodges ina threatening tone. Instead of an 
answer, a knife, thrown by a sure and practised hand, strack him on the 
breast The deerskin vest with which Canondah had equipped him, 
ty his protection. The weapon stuck in it, and remained hanging 
there. 

‘ Vile assassins !’ cried Hodges, who now broke off the flat part of bis 
oar, and grasping the other half, was about to rusia upon the bandits, 
when the negro threw his arms round him. 

‘ Massa noi be a fool! pirates have more knives, and be glad if he go 
near them. Kill him then easy.’ 

‘You are right, Pompey,’ said Hodges, half laughing, half angry at 
the negro, who was showing his white teeth in aa agony of fear and 
anxiety. ‘The dogs are not worth the killing.’ 

For a moment the three assassins stood undecided: then yelling out a 
‘Buen viage a los infiernos,’ got into their boat and spescily disappeared 
in the fog and darkness. 

Hodges is pursued and recaptured, but Tokeah and Rosa, who, with their 
companions, are brought ia by a party of militia, and the latter of whom 
is joyfully recognised and welcomed by the worthy Squire Copeland, clear 
him of the charge of spying, and he remains a prisoner of wat. The troops 
take their departure for New Orleans, and the Indians are detained at the 
town, whence, however, Tokeah and El Sol depart in the night-time, and 
continue their journey. The old chief accomplishes his object, disinters 
his father’s bones, and returns to fetch Roza, and proceed with her to her 
new home in the country of the Comanches. Meanwhile the action of 
New Orleans has beeu fought, and he finds, to his grief and astonishment, 
that Lafitte, whose life he ‘had spared in the expectation of his meeting 
punishment at the hands of the Americans, has actually been fighting in 
their ranks, and has received, asa reward for his services, airee pardon, 
coupled, however, with au injunction io quit the territory of the United 
States. Through an advertisement in an old newspaper, traces have been 
discovered of Rosa’s father, who, as the reader is given to understand, is a 
Mexican of high rank. She had been stolen by a tribe of Indians with 
whom Tokeah was at war, and from whose hands he rescued her. Toke- 
ah has an interview with General Jackson, who cautions him against the 
further indulgence of his inveterate hostility to the Americans, and per- 
mits him to depart. Resa now goes to take leave of ihe old chief, who is 
as yet Unaware that she is not to accompany him. 

When Rosa, Squire Copeland, and Hodges entered the estaminet of the 
Garde Imperiale, they found the two chiefs and their followers seated in 
their usual manner upon the floor of the room, which had no other occu- 
pants. El Sol rose at their eutrance, and, advancing a few steps, took Ro- 
sa’s hand and conducted her to achair. She did not sit down, bat ran to 
the Miko and afiectionately embraced him. The old chief yazed at ber 
with a cold and inquiring Jook. 

‘ Miko,’ said the squire, ‘ Miss Rosa has come to take leave of you, and 
to thank you for the kindness you have shown her. You yourself shall 





a 





fix tie sum that wili compensate you for your expenses on her account.’ 

‘ Tokeah,’ replied the Indian, misunderstanding Major Copeland’s words, 
and taking a leather bag from his wampom belt, ‘ will willingly pay what 
the white chief claims tor food and drink given to the White Rose.’ 

‘,You are mistaken,’ replied the squire , ‘ payment is due tu you. Strict- 
ly speaking, the amount should be fixed by a jury, but you have only io 
ask, and any reasonable sum shall be paid at once.’ 

‘ The white chief,’ said the Indian, ‘ may take whatever he pleases.’ 

‘I told you it is I, and not you, who bave to pay,’ returned the 
squire. 

‘Has my daughter bid farewell to her toster-father ?’ said the Indian to 
Rosa, who had listened to this dialogue with some uneasiness. ‘ Rosa must 
leave the wigwam of the white men: the Miko’s path is a long one, and 
his spirit is weary of the pale-faces.’ 

‘And must the Miko go?’ said Resa. ‘Oh! father of my Cagondah! re- 
main here; the white men will love thee as a brother.’ 

The Indian locked at her with astonishment. 

‘ What means the White Rose ?’ said he,—‘ the palefaces love Tokeah ? 
Has the White Rose ” He paused, and surveyed her gloomily and 
suspicivusly. ‘Tokeah,’ continued he, at last, ‘is very weary of the white 
men: he will be gone.’ 

‘ Miko,’ said Resa, timidly—for it was evident that the chief was still in 
error as io the motive of her visit—‘ Rosa has come to beg you to remain 
a while with the white men; but if you must go she will’— 

‘The Miko is the father of his peuple,’ interrupted Tokeah; ‘they call 
him; he must go, and the Rose of the Oconees sliall also be the Rose of tae 
Comanches, the squaw of a great chief.’ 

The young girl blusked, and stepped back. 

‘ Miko,’ said sbe, ‘ you are the beloved father of my dear Canoudah ; you 
saved my life and maintained me, and [ thank you heartily: but, Miko, 1 
cannot, | must not, do as yon wish. Ino longer belong to you, but to my 
father, my long-lost father.’ 

‘ Rosa speaks trath—she belongs to her father,’ said the Miko, not yet 
undeceived: ‘my daughter’s feet are weak, but she shall sit in a 
canoo till she reaches the wigwams of the Pawnees, and they have many 
horses.’ 

‘By G—d!’ cried the squire, ‘here is a misiake: the Indian thinks to 
take Rosa with him. My dear boy,’ continued he to Hodges, ‘run as 
quick as you can to Colonel Parker, and bring a party of men. Bayonets 
are the ouly things these savages respect. Rosa, say no more to him, he is 
getting wild.’ : 

A change had taken place ia tne Indian, althongh it was one which only 
a keen observer could detect. 
to be taken from him, and his gloomy inanimate physiognomy betrayed a 
restless agiiation, which alarmed the major. 

‘Tne White Rose,’ resumed Tokeal, after a while, ‘is a dutiful daugh- 
ter. She will cook ber father’s venison.’ 

‘ That wonld I willingly do for the father of my Canondah,’ said the 
young girl; ‘but a higher duty calls me. Father of my Canondah! Rosa 
es come to take leave of thee.’ 

The Indian listened atientively. 

‘ Miko,’ contiaued the maiden, ‘ the father who gave me life, is found. 
Rosa must hasten to him who for fourteen years has wept and sought 
her.’ 

‘ Tokeah gave Rosa her iife; he saved her from the tomahawk of Mili- 
mach: he paid with ekins tor the milk she drank.’ 

* But Rosa has another father who is nearer to her, whom the Great Spirit 
bestowed upon her: to him must she go. I must leave you, Miko,’ said 
she, with increased firmness of maaner. 

Upon the countenance of the Indian all the bad passions of his nature 
were iezible. The scales had at last fallen irom his eyes; but even now 
his cold and terrible calmness did uot desert bim, although tho violence of 
the storm raging within showed iteclf in the play of his features and the 
variation of his complexion. : 

‘Miko,’ said the squire, who foresaw an approaching outburst of fary— 
‘ Miko, you heard the words of the great warrier of the palefaces ?’ 





He began to have an ink'ing that Rosa wae | 








The Indian took no notice of tne caution; his whole frame was agitaied 
by a feverish trembliug: Lis hand sorght his scaiping knife; and he cast so 
terrib! a louk upon Resa, that the horrorstruck squire sprang to her side. 
To Major Copeland’s astuvishment, the young girl had regained all her 
courage, und there was even a certain dignity in her manner. 

‘ Miko,’ said she, extcndiug ber arts, ‘J must leave you.” 

‘What says my daughter T demanded the ludien—who even yet seemed 
unable to believe his ears—his voice assuming so shrilland unnatt ca! a too, | 
tbat the tavern-keeper and his wife rushed terrified inlu the room. ‘To- 
keah is not her father? she will not follow the Miko?’ ! 


\ 





‘She cannot,’ answered Rosa firmly. 
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‘ And Rosa,’ contiaued the Iudian, in the same piercing aceents, ‘ will 
leave the Miko; will let him wander alone on his far and weary path ? 

The words were scarcely uttered, when, by a sudden and unexpected 
movement, Tokeah sprang to his feet, caught Rosa in his arms, and with a 
like rapidity retreating to the side door of the room, came in such violent 
contact with it, that its glass panes were shivered iato a thousand pieces. 

* And does the white saxke think,’ he exclaimed, with flashing eyes, ‘ that 
the Miko is a fool?’ He held the maiden in his left arm, whilst his right 
raised the glittering scalping knife. ‘Does the white saake think,’ continaed 
the raging [ndiaw, witha shrill laugh of scora, whilst the foam gathered 
round his mouth, ‘that the Miko fed and cherished her, and gave skins for 
her, that she might return to the white men, the venomous pale-faces, whom 
he — upon?’ And he spat with loathing upon the ground. 

‘ By the God who made yoa, hoid! Hurt the child, and you are a dead 
maa!’ cried the squire, who seized a stool and endeavoured to force his way 
to Rosa, but was repulsed by the Comanches and Oconees. 

‘ Therefore did the white suake accompany me!’ yelled Tokeah. ‘ Does 
my son know,’ cried he to Ei Sol, ‘ that the White Rose has betrayed her 
father—betrayed him for the palefaces? Will the white snake follow her 
father?’ screamed the frantic savage. 

‘ T cannot,’ was the reply. ‘ ‘The voice of my white father calls me.’ 

An expression of intense hatred came over the features of the Indiaa, as 
he gazed at the beautiful creatare who lay half fainting on his arm. 

* Tokeah will leave the White Rose with her friends,’ said he, with a low 
deadly laugh, drawing back his hand and aiming the knife at her bosom. 

‘ Gracious God! he is killing her!’ cried the major, breaking furiously 
through the opposing Indians, But at this critical mument the young Co- 
manche was beforehand with him. With a bound he interposed himself 
between the chief’s armed hand and intended victim, tore Rosa from the 
grasp of fokeah, and hurled him back against the door with sach force that 
it flew into fragments. 

‘ Tokeah is indeed a wild cat!’ cried he with indignant disgust. ‘ He for- 
gets that he is a chief amongst his people, and brings shame upon the name 
of the Red men. El Sol is ashamed of suci a father.’ 

These words, spoken in the Pawnee dialect, had an indescribable effect 
upon the old savage. He had partly raised himself after his fall, but now 
again sank down as if lifeless. Just then several file of militia entered the 
room with bayonets fixed. 

‘ Shall we take the Indian to prison?’ said Lieutenant Parker. 

The major stood speechless, both his arms clasped round Rosa. 

‘ Lieutenant Parker,’ said he, ‘ support Rosa fora momeut: the Almighty 
himself has protected her, and it becomes not us to take vengeance.’ He 
approached the old Indian, who still lay upon the flour, lifted him up, and 
placed him against the wall. ‘Tokeali,’ he said, ‘according to our laws 
your life is forfeited, and the halter the least you deserve ; nevertheless, be- 
gone, and that instantly. You will! find your punishment without receiving 
it at our hands.’ 

‘He was my father, my unhappy father !’ exclaimed Rosa, and totterin 
to the Indian, she threw her arms arouud him. ‘ Father of my Canondah, 
cried she, ‘Rosa would never leave you, bat the voice of her own father 
calls. Forgive her who has been a daughter to you!’ 

The Indian remained mute. She gazed at him for a while with tearful 
eyes; then turned to El Sol, and bowing her head modestly and respect- 
fally, took leave of him, and left the house with her companions. 

The young chiet of the Comanches remained as in a dream, till the ma- 
jor, with Rosa and the militia, were already far from the estaminet. Sud- 
denly he came bouuding after them, and placing himself before Rosa, took 
her hands, pressed them to his breast, and bowed his head so mournfully, 
— the witnesses of the scene stood silont, sympathizing with his evident 
affliction. 

‘ El Sol,’ whispered he, in a scarcely audible tone, ‘ has seen Rosa: he 
will never torget her.’ 

And without raising his eyes to her face, he turned away. 

‘As Llive,’ exclaimed the squire, with some emotion, ‘the noble savage 
weeps!’ —_— 

Ah hour subsequently to this scene, the party of Indians left the bayou in 
acauo, and ascended the Mississippi. Upon reaching the mouth of the Red 
River, they turned into it, and continued their route up-stream. On the 
tenth day from that of their departare, they found themselves upon the ele- 
vated plain where the western district of Arkansas and Louisiana joins the 
Mexican territory. To their front were the snowy summits of the Ozark 
raage, beyond which are immense steppes extending towards the Rocky 
Mountains. The sun sank behiud the snow-capped peaks, as the Ladians 
landed atthe western extremity of the long table-rock, which there stretches 
like a wall along the left bank of the Red River. Leaving their canoe, they 
approached a hill, or rather a mass of rock, that rises not far from the shore 
in the barren salt steppe, and in whose side exists a cave or grotto, resem- 
bling, by its regularity of torm, an artificial archway. Here, upon the im- 
aginary boundary line separating the hantiug grounds of the Pawnees of the 
Toyask tribe from those of the Cousas and Osages, they took up their quar- 
ters forthe night. El Sol ordered a fire to be made; for Tokeah, who had 
just left the warm climate of Louisiana, shivered with cold. Their fragal 
meal dispatched, the Miko and his Oconees stretched themselves upon t 
| sam and slept. El Sol still listened to a legend related by one of the 

omanches, when he was startled by a distant noise. In an instant the three 
warriors were upon their feet, their heads stretched out in the direction of 
the breeze which had conveyed the sound to their ears. 

‘ The dogs!’ murmared the young Comanche; ‘they bay after a foe im 
whose power it once was to crash them.’ 

The Oconees were roused from their slumber, and the party hurried to 
the place where they had left the canoe. The Miko and his warriors got 
in and descended the stream; whilst El Sol and the two Comanches crept 
noiselessly along the water’s edge in the same direction. After proceeding 
for about half a mile, the canoe stopped, and the young chief and his follow- 
era entered it, previously breaking the bushes growing upon the shore, so 
as to leave unmistakable marks of their passage. They continued their pro- 
gress down the river to the end of the table-rock, aod then, leaving the old 
man in the boat, El Sol and the four warriors again landed, and glided away 
in the direction of their recently abandoned bivouac. In its oe were 
stationed a troop of twenty horses, Of the Indians to whom these belonged, 
ten remained mounted, whilst the remuinder searched the cave, and follow- 
ed the trail left by its late occupants. Crouching and crawling upon the 
ground, the better to distinguish the footmarks dimly visible in the moon- 
light, it might almost have been doubted whether their dark forms were 
those of men, or of some strange amphibious animals who had stolen out of 
the depths of the river for a midnight prowl upon the shore. 

His ear against the rock, and motionless as 2 statue, El Sol observed each 
movement of the foe. Suddenly, when the ludians who followed the trail 
were at Somme distanve from the cave, be made a sign to his compsrions, 
and, with a noiseless swiftness that defied detection, the five warriors ap- 
proached the horses, \ slight undulation of the plain was all that now se- 
parated them from their enemy. El Sol listened, gazed upwards at the 
moon’s silver disk, just then emerging from behind a snow charged cloud, 
raised himself upon his knee, aud taking a long and steady aim, nodded to 
bis warriors. The next instant five savages, pierced by as many bullets, 
fe!l from their horses to the ground: a terrible yell shattered the stillness of 
the night; and with lightning swiftness E! Sol sprang upon the terrified 
survivors, who, answering his war-whoop by cries of terror, fled in confu- 
sion from the place. It needed all the surprising rapidity and dexterity of 
the young chief and his followers to secure six of the half-wild horses, 
whose bridles, so swift and well-calculated had been the movements of the 
Comanches, might be said to fail from the hands of their slain riders into 
those of the assailants. The remaining steeds reared in extreme terfor, 
and then, with neigh aud snort, dashed madly across the wide waste of the 
steppe. 

Opringing upon .the backs of the captured animals, the Com gal- 
loped to the shore. Scarcely had they entered ibe canoe, astern of whick 
the horses were made to swim, wheu ihe bullets and arrows of the pursuing 
foe whistled around them. ‘ 

‘Will my son promise the Miko tu be a good father to the Qconees? 
said the old chief in a hollow voice, as they pulled out of range of the fire. 

“A father aad a brother,’ answered the Comanche. ‘ Bat why does my 
father ask? He will dweli long and happily with his children. 

‘Will El Sul swear it by tae Great Spirit?’ repeated the old man, ear 
nestly, but in a fainter voice. hiet 

‘ » will’ repli e young cniet. : » 

‘ Wes ue fe my at, Tokeah ana his father’s bones in the grave of the 
warriors of the arg ! 

‘ a wil'.’ said EF) Sol. 

Yt nap de Prope oo men not scoff at bis ashes nor at those of his father,’ 


groaned the Miko. ‘ But it is the will of the Great Spirit that Tokeah 
ee ihe 3 


should not see the Lvnting grounds of the Comanches: he is doomed to die 
in the larc of tre palefac: 4 

A rattling in nis throat interrapied the old man , he murmured a few bro- 
ken werds in the ears of his Oconees, who broke out in a wild how! of 
lamentai on. Siill clasping to bis breast the coffin containing his father’s 
bones, he sa k bacik in the boat i the agonies of death. El Sol raised him 
in hie arms, but life had already fled. A builet bad strnck him between the 


shoulders, aud ‘oflicted a morial wound. In silent grief the young chief 
threw himse!f upou the corps, and iong after tho hoat had reached the 
tu shee, he lay there, nuomindful of all but hie sorrow. Roused at 
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leng'h by the whispers of his companions, to a sense of the danger of longer 
mal, took the road to the village ofthe Pawnees. There, upon the follow- 


made its sorrowful entrance. 

At this point the narrative ceases. We turn the page, ex 
another chepter, or some notice of Rosa’s restoration to her father, and sub- 
sequent marriage with Hodges, which the previous portion of the novel cer_ 
tainly led usto anticipate. But our author, with his usual eccentric disre 
gard of the establish 


‘county paper, and dated March 1816, announcing the marriage of the ami- 
able and accomplished Miss Mary Copeland, daughter of the Honourable 


John Copeland, of James county, to Mr. James Hodges, formerly of H B. | immediately over the town of Bilbao, is a church, called Our Lady of Be- 
The reader is leftto | gona; and not far trom it is a house, which, from its comparative size and 


leases, and to conjecture solidity, and from its commending view of the country around, goes by 

osa’s father, a Mexican grandee, takes back his daughter to her native | the name of the Palace. 

country, and that the incipient attachment between her and the young Eng: | fortunes betel the besiegers: eighty of the best muskets they possessed were 
piled in the portico of the church of Begona, and were all entirely destroy. 

We here finally conclude our extracts from the already published work | ed by a grenade that took them horizontally, killing the two sentinels that 

of our German American friend—extracts comprising, as we believe, the | were mounting guard over them. 

cream: of the twenty volumes, or thereabouts, which he has given to the | the guns, already half worn out, burst from continued firing, just as some- 


thing like an impression appeared on the spot it was proposed to breach. 


M. Navy, and now of Hodges’ Seat in the same state. 
ore the denouement for himself, if he so 
that 


lishman is mutually forgotten. 


world. The incognito bekind which this clever and original writer has so 
long shrouded himself, is at length abandoned ; and to a new edition of his 


works, now in course of publication, stands prefixed the name of Charles | hours. Zumalacarregui, seeing the hopelessness of the operation, and, 
above all, the discouragement of the men, sent an express to the prince to 
say, ‘ that he would be obliged infallibly to raise the siege and retire, un- 
less sonie means were immediately taken to raise the drooping spirits of his 
army, that they were without clothes, without food, and almost without 
amunition ; that it was absolutely necessary that a sum of money should 
be procured and sent to him, which would enable him to pay the troops a 
i. He was not only aware of the risk o f part of what was due to them; and that then, as the means of prolonging 
a siege was out of the question, he would endeavoar to carry out his ma- 

but he had other plans. His plans, however, were undervalued, and his | J°Sty’s wishes, and try to take the place by assault,’ 


Bealsfield. 
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THE DEATH OF ZUMALACARREGUI. 
By Cononset Lorp Howoen, K. Sr. F., K.C.S. 


The siege of Bilbao was undertaken against the will, and strongly ex- 
pressed counsel of Zuma i isk 
the enterprise, with the insufficient moans at his disposal for attempting it, 


counsels were slighted, at the court of the Pretender. The littie empty 
politicians there, were dazzled by the idea of possassing an important town, 


not deeming it their business to calculate the means by which it was to be | 20 idle, nor did he allow inaction to dispirit still more the minds of his 
men. 


obtained; the incompetent military advisers who directed from afar, 
thought that this bold atteimpt, proceediug fiom them, would contrast 
in bright relief with the hitherto wary and waiting policy of the commander- 


motives which decided the operation. Though at this moment the Christi- 
no arity Was ina state of great discouragement from a leng series of ad- 
vantages that had been gained by the Carlists, the funds of the latter were 


of Bilbao was too seducing to be coldly examined by those little acquainted 
with the real difficulties of the war. Zumalacarregui wished to attack 
Victoria, and, profiting by the prestige of his late successes, to throw him- 
self on the fertile and virgin ground of the Castiles. This was doubtlessly 
the right course, but the project was overruled. 

Independently of what thus gave rise to these ambitious aspirations, there 
was a personal poling which had long been busy, either in as new 
and unexpected combinations on the part of the Camarilla, or in mutilating 
or rendering ineffectual those that had been imagined by Zumalacarregui. 
There was no passion, bold or mean, no jealousy, no intrigues, vegetating 
ever so rankly or rifely in the oldest and largest court of Europe, which 
did not flourish in that of Don Carlos. 

There was nota Christino general more distiked by the hangers-on of 
Don Carlos than Zumalacarregui. They feared him, they respected him, 
but they hated him. 

When the Pretender first made his appearance in Navarre, Zumalacar- 

regui was in his favourite retreat of the Amescuas, He was far from insen- 
sible to the advantage which the presence of the chief actor in the drama 
might produce, if his personal bearing should be such as to create an enthu- 
siasm for his cause, and if those who accompanied him should bring each 
his personal contingent of enlightened advice and honest activity, But with 
all these hopes, Zumalacarregui was not without his fears; his sagacity 
foresaw what his experience soon conlirmed, that the royal chief was worse 
than a nullity, and that the royal suite were actively in the way. Lord 
Bacon says, “ itis the solecism of princes to think to command the end, 
and yet not to endure the means.”’ Dr. Carlos was always commanding 
the end, while his general was lefi to find the means as best he could. A 
large portion of his small army was absorbed in protecting the prince, and 
could rarely be counted vn ina combined movement; and the non-com- 
batants, under every denomination of title and rank, drew more rations for 
their consumption than would have sufficed for the support of a large body 
of soldiers. 

Zumalacarregui, personally, was never very cnthUsiastic in the cause. It 
is true that his feelings bad always had a tendency to absolutism, or rather 
he entertained the conviction that a strong government was lecessary to 
the happiness of Spain, and that the greater the unity of that government, 
the greater was its chance of stability, and its power of favourable action ; 
but when he left Pemplona to put himself at the head of the insurgent Na+" 
varrese, he was influeuced far more by pique against the existing state of 
things, than by euthusiasm for the new one which he sought to establish. 
He had been treated both brutally and urjusily by Quesada, ail that time in- 
spector of infan'ry; aud, with bis active spirit, a condemnation to inactivity 
was the severest sentence that could be passed upon him. Rest to his 
unquiet bosom wasa holl from which he was determined to emerge : and, 
confident in bis powers, he seized the first opportanity which enabled him 
to bring them into action . 

The meeting between Zumalacarregvi and the prince was respectful, but 
not warm ; the first was unaccustomed to have any feelings, the second was 
aNaccustomed to conceal those he had. The new importation bad brought 
no new ideas, no plans, no accession of science; above all, no money; at 
least no more than was to be applied to its own wants. Don Carlos was 
evidently under the constraint that a strong mind imposes on a weak one. 
He saw that the servant was the master, as much in commanding intellect 
.as inactual power. They were both uncomfortable ; Zumalacarregui neith- 
er Hattered the prince, nor his chances of snccess; he laid before him diffi- 
culties, almost insuperable in his own opinion—ior lei it be known asa fact, 
that he alwaysin his heart despasred of the ultimate upshot of the war. Iu 
conversational phrase, he had made himself thoroughly disagreeable ; for 
he had spoken calmly, coldly, truly—and the hopes of an immediate march 
to Madrid had been rudely shaken. Zumalacarregne left the prince's head- 
quarters with a discouragement and a contempt which be was at no pains 
to conceal. From that moment he was an object, often of admiration, but 
wever of affection ; and it was evident that the effort to esteem him was te» 

painful to ensure a continuance of confidence. 

Among those who consider Zumalacarregui solely as the able ehief of a 
devoted army, putting aside all the circumstances of political partisanship 
there can be little ditference of opinion, if that opinion be fairly formed and 
honestly given. By those who remark upon the comparatively small num- 
ber of his troops, and the relatively coufiued scale of his operatious, and 
who therefore refuse him the name of a great general, it must be remem- 
bered, that if this principle of applying reputation be pushed farther in its 
expression—if military praise aud appreciation are to be awarded strictly 
accurding to the size of the theatre and the magnitude of the numbers, and 
not according to the spirit which moves over the one, and directs the others 
—by such geometrical logic, our own great hero would be deemed immea- 
surably inferior to the French emperor. 

Zumalacarregui possessed great courage, but he made no show of it. It 
would have been more brilliant if he had more vanity ; and the exposure 
of his person was always subservient to some object of utility. He had a 
eomprehensive view of miliiary movements, but he never forgot the peculi- 
ar nature of bis warfare ; and he never ambitiously allowed himself to be 
carrid away by plans or manceuvres beyend the exigencies of his position. 
Asan administravor in forming reserves, in procuring supplies, in discov- 
ering resources, in bringing raw battalions to a state of rough efficiency in 
the shiortest possible time, he was unrivalled; yet his mind was not cramp 
ed by detail, and when he descended to minute matters, it was because 

they were really important. He was severe and inflexible, even taciturn 
and morose; yet he was extremely loved by his troops. A: the time that 





att besieged, and what aimost rendered success hopeless, was the free bate a 
delay, he laid the body across a horse, and himself mounting the same ani- | nication from without kept up by French and English vessels of warsta- 


tioned in the Nervion, a river that runs alongside the town, and joins the 
ing day, to the wild and mourtiul music of the death-song, the little party | sea at some seven or eight miles’ distance. 


ting at least | a small straggling village, just at this side of the town of Bilbao, a 
one of its most fashionable and frequented walks. 
investiture of the place a few7days previously, and both these chieis lodged 
in a small inn named the Three Sisters. Puente Nuevo was completel 
routine of romance writers, contents himself with a | commanded by an eminence called the Morro, just outside the gates ot Bil- 
postscript, consisting of an advertisement extracted from the Opelousas | bao; but the garrison, either from motives of prudence or others, gave the 
Carlists no inconvenience on that point. 


lots were drawn for the troops that were to compose it ; and they fell upon 
in-chief; and the wish, not an unnatural one, of the wandering prince, to | 2 Tegiment of Navarrese, entirely ignorant of the localities, who, getting 


tind himself for once in comfortable quarters, was not the least among the ae in cross-paths and lanes at the foot of the walls, were cut off to a 


inch ofthe ground. The hour, too, was ill judged, for it was at the begin- 
entirely exhausted ; and the idea of a forced loan upon the rich inhabitants | ©!"S of nightfall, when it was just darx enough to embarrass those who 


gona, not far from the church of the same name, as the best spot for ob- 


Zumalacarregui fixed his head-quarters ata spot called Puente Nuevo, in 


under 


Eraso had n the 


Ata short distance to the right of the Durango road, and on a height 
On the second day of the siege, two serious mis- 


The same evening the two largest of 


Don Carlos, during this time, was at Durango, a distance of five or six 


Cruz-Mayor, the head of the Camarilla, loved to humiliate Zumalacar- 
regui, aud no answer was returned to this letter; but Zumalacarregui was 


He even attempted an assault, which failed, with the loss of all those 
who were ordered on this service. Unfortunately for the attacking column, 


E {t was thought that the result of this attack might have been other- 
wise had it been undertaken by the Biscayan companies, who knew every 


were attempting the assault, without being sufficiently so to induce the in- 
habitants and national guards to retire from the walls. 
On the 14th of June, 1835, Zumalacarregni proceeded to the palace ot Be- 


serving the repairs made, and the additional means of defence raised by the 
enemy during the night. He passed through the middle room on the first 
story, and, throwing open the window, went out on the iron balcony over- 
looking the town. ‘The balls were flying so thick and fast that he desired 
all those who accompanied him to remain within; but, notwithstanding 


their applications, he himselt remained leaning on the railing of the Lalco- | 


ny, his knees nearly touching the ground. The telescope which hé used, 
showing the marksmen in the enemy’s works that he was probably a per- 
sonage of importance, occasioned a general discharge from the nearest bat- 
tery. It was now exactly eight o’clock in the morning, and a bail from this 
discharge struck Zumalacarregui in the upper and anterior part of the right 
leg, on the inner sice, about two inches below the knee. From the position 
in which he was struck, the ball took a downwards direction, and, as no 
part of the iniricate machinery of the knee was injured, there was every 
reason to Suppose that no serious consequences could ensue. 


- 

July 25 

throygh the hands of ay | inhabitant in Cegama, and was then dispatched 

in aBox taDon Cards. etriguiNe announced, that in filteen days the gen- 
eral would be at the head of his army before Bilbao. 

At six o’clock, Zumalacarragui ye oe to complain of insupportable thirst , 
and of pains all through the botly ;shortly afterwards, general shiverings 
came on, with convulsions at times. During an interval between these, he 
received the last consolations cf religion; for though fur from ‘theing 2 bigo }, 
or even a devotee, Zumalacarregui respected, | practised reverentially ; 
the religion of his country. At eleven o’cléck in the morning of the 24th of 
June, 1835, he expired 

On examining the body, it was found that two cuts had been made com- 
pletely through the ealf of the leg in order to get at the ball: their length 
was about three inches, and their depth was as great as it could be; for they 
reached the bone. ‘The whole of the integuments bad been divided by 
Petriquillo, and the sheets of the bed were one mass of blood. 

About three hours before the general’s death, Petriquillo, unseen, went 
into the stable, saddled his mule, and departed, 

As the dead chief never possessed the uniform of a general, his body was 
laid out in borrowed garments belonging to the attorney of the place. It 
was dressed in a black coat and black pantaloons, with a white waistcoat, 
and over the shoulder was put the riband of the fifth order of St. Ferdinand, 
withvut the star, for he never had one. Zumalacarregui had troubled him- 
self little about external decorations and his ordinary dress, a black sheep- 
skin jacket, red overalls, and a flat scarlet boyna, or cap of the country, 
which he thought sufficiently good for his body when living, was deemed 
unworthy of him when he became dust. It was an apt type of what had 
preceded, and what was to follow: the rade neglected warrior during life— 
the Duke, the King’s friend, the grandee of Spain after death. 

_ One word about the cruelty of Zumalacarregui. He was cruel, and what 
is about to be said is a reason, but it is not put forth either as an excuse or 
a justification. His cruelty proceeded from no innate or idiosyucratic fero- 
city. Ina less cruel atmosphere he would have breathed a milder spirit. 
There is an indifference to life in all Spaniards, which, on one side, prompts 

reat deeds, and, on the other, readily ripens into inbumanity. They care 
itue about their own lives, and speedily Jearn to care less about the hives of 
others. In this melancholy warfare there was cruelty on ail sides; and, 
from the execution of Santos Ladron, there followed a long series of bloody 
atonements, each producing each, which strewed the highways with as 
many bodies as had fallen 1n the field. 

Though the temptation of straying iuto any thing like a biography has 
been studiously avoided, there is one anecdote so curious, and not only so 
explanatory of what has just been said, but eo illustrative of the cilarac- 
= of both the man and the country, that it will hardly be deemed aut of 
place. 

A young grandee of Spain, the Count of Via-Manuel, had been taker 
prisoner. Zumalacarregui was anxious to save his life, though the:cirenm- 
stance of his rank seemed to make his death the more certain, as being a 
fitter expiation for many executions which had bately taken place on the 
Christino side. Zumalacarregui addressed a letter to Rodil, the command- 
er-in-chief of that army, saying that he was anxious to exchange his pri- 
soner for a subaltern officer, and some soldiers that had been lately. seized 
sick in a farm-house, and that he awaited the answer. The distancs‘be- 
tween the armies was short, and, some hours after, Wia-Manuel requested 
“sig nore to see the general and learn his fate. Zumalacarregui received 

im in the room when he was just going to dinner, and, iv that oriental 
style so interwoven in the whole web of Spanish customs, offered him a 
part of the repast that was before him. In ordinary times, this is but a 
courteous form, and it is rarely accepted ; but Via-Mauuel, thinking per- 
haps cf the Arab’s salt in this Moorish compliment, accepted the invitation, 
and sat down at the table. They eat,.and at the end of dinner an orderly 
entered and gave a letter to the general. It was from Rodil, and contained 
only these words—‘ The rebels were shot this morning.’ Zumalacarregui, 
without saying a word, handed the paper to Via-Manuel, rose from table, 
and went out of the room. The unfortunate count was that night plaeed, 
according to custom, in the chapel of the village. and was shot nex! morn- 














Either from the extreme pain of the wound, or the shock given to the 
nervous system, Zumalacarregui fainted. His secretary, Zaraliegui, and 
the rest of his staff, picked him up in a state of insensibility, and placed him 
onachair. The surgeon, Grediaga, a man of considerable acquirements, 
who was then practising in the sacristy of the church of Begona, which had 
been converted into an hospital, was immediately sent for, as well as a young 
English surgeon of the name of Burgess, belonging to a small body of cav - 
alry called the ‘Huly Squadron,’ or the ‘Squadron ot Legitimacy.’ 

‘This young man, a person of great respectability, and wel! informed in 
his profession, has been since as grossly as ridiculously accused of having been 
bought by the English government to hasten the end of Zumalacarregui, if 
ever lis services enabled him to do so; and it is still said, and believed by 
many, that the death of the general was owing to poison put into the ban- 
dages with which Mr. Burgess first dressed the wound. Ina country like 
Spain, where there is much ignorance and deep prejudice, it does not suffice 
to jaugh to scorn accusations of any sort: it is better to meet them seriously, 
and disprove them by a fact. Mr. Burgess never dressed Zumalacarre- 
gui’s leg at all. He spoke no Spanish, and while he was endeavouring to 
make himself understood and to learn what had happened, Grediaga arriv- 
ed and put on the first application 
On being asked whither he should be carried, Zumalacarregui immedi- 
ately said to Cegama, a town three days’ journey off, situated in a solitary 
neighbourhood, and entirely unprovided with any thing like comfort, med- 
icines, or professional assistance. The surprise of all was manifest, but the 
general was ‘oo accustomed to be obeyed not to be so in this instance. He 
was placed upon an old sofa from whies the legs were sawed, and which 
was carried by eight guides of Navarre, with twenty-four others as a re- 
serve. Neither he nor the chief of his staff and secretary, Zaratiegui, had 4 
single peseta in their pockets, and he received from Mendigana, the pay- 
master-general, twenty ounces of gold, as a part of the pay that was due to 
him. 





The reason which induced Zumalacarregui to go to Cegama, was indeed 

a strange one, anda fatal one. It was one he never expressed, but which 

prompted this resolution from the very instant that he received his wound. 

There lived in this district a quack of the very lowest capacity, of tae name 
of Petriquillo—a maa entirely unimbued with the slightest tincture of med- 
ical science, but whose chance cures of gunshot wounds during the time of 
the Army of the Faith in 1822, had astonished and taken possession of the 
mind of Zumalacarregui. He even refused to allow the ball to be extracted 
al a moment when the operation presented no danger, and his only anxiety 
was to put himself into the hands of this ignorant adventurer. 

When the party arrived at Durango, Don Carlos sent word that he weuld 
next morning pay a Visit to his wounded chief; the frame of mind of the lat- 
ter may be collected from the exclamation he made on the road, heard by 
all, - commented on by many—‘ Truly this is a happy day for the court of 
the king.’ 

As eanetnesd, Don Carlos came, and the following remarkable conversa- 
tion took place:—' Well, Thomas, how could’st thou do so foolish a thing 
as to get wounded? (‘The Spanish royal family always use the second per- 
son singular ) ‘ Sir, I exposed myself, because it was my duty to do so— 
besides, | have lived long enough, and 1 am fully convinced that we shall 
all have to dicin your majesty’s service.’ ‘ Well, but where dost thou in- 
tend going 2?’ ‘ To Cegama, sir.’ ‘No, don’t go there, it is a long way off: 
stay here, I’ll have thee taken care of.’ ‘Sir, I Lave said I would go to 
Cegama, and to Cegama | will go: your majesty knows me well enough to 
be convinced that what I say, I do.’ ‘Oh yes! Thomas, that is certain— 
well, go with God, and take care of thyself.’ 

After this interview, Zumalscarregui instantly set off, as if it was a relief 
to him to get out of the atmosphere of the court. Between Durango and 
Bergara he was met by the quack Petriquilloand the cura Zabala. Besides 
the above-mentioned Grediaga, Dou Carlos had desired two other nominal 
physicians, Gelos and Voloqui, to accompany the general; but these two 
men were, in fact, as ignorant, and as rash, and as opinionated as Petriquil- 
lo himself. Petriquillo took off the dressing from the wound ; he made two 
men rub the patient for four hours from the hip to the ankle, with an unctu- 
ous substance known only to himself. He then put on a bandage dipped in 
some medicament of his own composition. Zumalacarregui suffered ex- 
tremely during the night. 








he was commander-in-chief, commissary-general and treasurer, and that 


all the sums of money, raised ur sent, passed through his hands without a| journey, arriving at Cegama on the evening of the 17th. 
check or receipt, there never was a breath raised against the putity of his 
These certainly are the elements out of which great ge- 
nerals are made; and it is not irrational to thiak thai, under other circum- 


moral character. 


stances, the same man, this Navarrese Guerrillero, far superior as such \ 


the brave but improvident Mina, or the active but dull Jauregui, might have 


expanded iow an European hero, and have left a less perishable name. 
When the siege of Bilbao wasdecided on, Zumalacarregui tarew his ob 


jections to the winds, and set about it with his constitutioual ardour. He ver, and the continued application of the knife and probe, was swollen to 
alrived before it with fourteen battalions, and a miserable baitering-traim, | twice its size, and was in a state of the highest exacerbation. 
composed of two twelve-pounders, one six-pounder, two brass four-pona- 


ders, two howitzers and a mortar, and with a geeat penury of correspondip 


ammunition. The town was garrisoned by a force of four thousaud men t 
well armed, without counting the national guard, and was protected by for- } o’clock in the morning, proceeded with Petriquillo to the room of 
ty pieces of artillery, mostly of a large calibre, mounted on different forts 
thrown up in favourable positions. But what was of chief advantage to the 


Next morning a violent fever manifested itself. Mr. Burgess, frightened 


‘at this treatment, returned to Bilbao, and Zumalucarregui continued his 


The surgeon Grediaga still continued, not his services, but his useless ad- 
| vice. As the fever increased, he recommended quiet, diet, and blood-let 
| ting. Petriquillo objected to venesection or leeches; he administered food 
»|in large quantities, to support the general’s strength, and kept the room 

full of company to keep up the general’s spirits. ; 
_ Five days passed in this way with this treatment, only diversified by va- 
rious altempts to extract the ball, though the leg, by the progress of the fe- 


ral, and they there together did extract the ball. 


ing. 
This happened in Lecumbetri, which was entered shortly afterwards by 
| the troops of the Queen. On leaving it the following day, two Carlist offi- 
| cers were pinioned and shot through the back, on the very spot where Via- 
| Manuel fell. Such was the frightful mode of reciprocal expiation carried 
on on both sides; but the writer of this notice has, at least, among those 
| painful recollections, the consolation of reflecting, that in this, as in other 
instances more fortunate, he did all in his power to save the victims. 
| This little sketch has swelled beyond its intended bulk, but when those 
who love Spain have passed the Pyrenees, it is difficult not to linger there, 
even on paper. Amid dangers and difficulties, and even the horrore of 
| civil war, Spain has an attraction which it would be as difficult to explain 
{| to those who do not feel it, as to describe the sound of a trumpet to a deaf 
man. To thos¢ who have passed their early years there, Spain is like the 
| shining decoration in a play, which still continues haunting the slumbeys of 
the child that has seen one for the first time. 
After the death of Zumalacarregui, Don Carlos took command of the 
army, with Moreno for chief uf his staff, but the latter exercised all real 
authority. The Pretender was utterly deficient of every thing like mili- 
tary talent, and from the day of Zu carregui’s death, his cause was not 
only hopeless, but felt to be so by the queen’s party, who shortly regained 
the large portion of occupied territory which they had recently lost. 
Zumalacarregui, from the Ist May 1835. to the 11th of June of that year, 
had made upwards of three thousand soldiers and a hundred offcers pri- 
soners. He left for all inheritance to his wife and daughters something less 
than forty pounds and four horses.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


men 
ROGUES IN OUTLINE. 
THE SICK ANTIQUARY. 
Three years are passed since we last visited Herr Ascherson, and we 


once more find ourselves, with considerably improved tact and knowledge, 
both as to virtuosi and virtu, ringing at the well-known bell! On the door 
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in the middle of the night of the 23d, a great idea struck Gelos and Petri- 
§| quillo; the former was sleeping in the same room with Grediaga, and, fear- 
tul lest the latter should prevent its accomplishment, rose oe at one 
the gene- 


being unbarred to us, we are sorry to hear that he is now a great invalid, 
and confined to bed. ‘I hope we don’t disturb you, Mr. Ascherson,’ said 
we, as ahalf-witted slattern of fifty opened the door of the sick man’s 
room, and discovered to us something alarmingly like Cheops redivivus, 
reclining on a Codrus-loeking couch, which was tov short to receive his 
whole body save diagonally, in which position he accordingly lay. Upon 
hearing these words, the much-swathed object suddenly draws itself up in 
bed ; and afier looking keenly to make us out in the dusk, (as if he sus- 
ected a visit of cajoling rather than condolence,) his eye lost its anxious 
ook, and his features gradually expanded, when he saw at a glance that 
we were come, not to cheat, but to cheer him. The first words he uttered 
were—‘ Ja, ja; dat is mein nobil freund the Doctor ;’ avd then, falling 
back, he resigned himself to his pains, like a man who has been long train- 
ed to suffer. We ask after his health. The poor invalid shakes his head, 
and tells us, groaning, that he was ‘sebr krank, very ill indeed ; had much 
dolors but no slipp ;’ apologising also for having sent for some 10 pi which 
we owed him, a which ‘it was need,’ so he told as, * to pay his medi- 
cine mit.’ Really concerned to sce one whom we had so recently known 
under worldly circumstances so unlike the present, so suffering, so poor, 
and so solitary, we told him that we had been intending to call on him that 
very day for that very purpose—observing, by way of consoling his feel- 
ings, that it was not to be expected ‘that a man who had laid out so mnch 
money of the present currency to procure fine specimens of one that was 
out of date, could be quite so well off in ready cash as those whose money 
was all in hard coin at their bankers. ‘Ja, ja’ it was even so; and then, 
bis pains remitting fora moment, he proceeded to explain, for our satisfac- 
tion, how he had become so short of the needful supplies. ‘’Tis three 
monate seyne wein freund Vinhler went to Paris—{an honest and heart- 
good man, Mr. Vinhler]—to whom this commission ] consign:—‘See you 
give a careful eye-blink to this 9000 ducats, which you must take mit you 
to Paris. There in the house of Furet you shall Lecome some Moneys, 
which you shall send to me directly; ard mit these ducats you shall also 
pay their consignment.’ Well, ii was a simple direct, als any childer might 
do. So Vinhler takes my money, gets to Paris, calls and pays Mr. F uret, 
and writes that be will be back in Neapoli in a week. So i stay ' Drei 
monate I stay, and no Mr. Vinhler come! ‘Chen lastly, when } have begin 
to scold myself, two days seyne, comes eine briefe, and says, ‘ I hav been 
stopt here fer three weeks by what I then foresaw not when I did wrile 
you lastly. I em promised to marry Herr Furet’s daughter, and we mak 
the marriage in eine monate. [am sorry for the delay about your monate, 
but shail bring them mit Mrs. Vinhler and myself to Neapoli, when we ar- 
rive!’ So, while he is happy mit his Julia in Paris, I cannot become my 
Julias that I hav bought; and 1 hav lost much by this man’s delay. Ah! 
[continued he,} whenever he had felt mein dolors,’ [the poor man had 
now wrought himself up into a painful excitement, | ‘my no slipp, this un- 
endlich irritation, this torment to pay the Doctor, jor no gute—my loss ot 
practice, my loss of friends, my ohysique so bad, mein eine samkeit so dull 
—he should surely have sent me that cassetéa of coins to make me a little 
more gay.’ Being obliged to quit Naples suddenly, we left him in the 
midst of his pains, which had been wholly unrelieved by our medication : 
fretting more and more daily at the non-arrival of his friend ; with nobody 














At daylight, the joy in the house was extreme; the ball was passed 


to visit him but the needy Leech, who. having asked himself— 
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‘ And will my patient pay? ; 
And can he swallow draughts until his dying day ?’ 


thinks no further se/f-interrogatory needful; with none to inquire after 
him, save only the peasants, whose findings he is too ill to look at, and too 

r to purchase: and Death's grim auctioneer, who undertakes for the 
P atriet; and who, when he has made the daily inquiry at bis door, not to 
lose further time, begins to ply his small hammer, and his tap-tap-tapp1ng 
away for somebody else, tilt wanted. Oh! who would change places with 
a sick antiquary, whose conscience, though he sleeps, is awake to torment 
him, and whose dreams, if he dream, are of rifled tombs, profaned temples, 
Charon ard his boat' 


‘Nocte, brevem si forte indulsit cura soporem, 
Et toto versato toro jam membra qaiescunt, 
Continuo templum et violati numinis arae, 
Et quod precipuis mentem sudoribus urget, 
Se vidit in somnis!’ 


OLD IGNAZIO. 


What qnondam collector at Rome but must recollect that snuffy and 
_gruffy old tellow, Ignazio Vesconali. who lives at the bottom of Scalirata, 
and has grown old with the Piazza itself! Go down at any hour of the 
day, and there he was sure to be, either blinking away through his blue 

oggle glass, with his cap op, at his door, or at & little shabby table fur» 
Fins over curiosities ; or creeping over to the coffee - house Opposite, te 
toddle back again, with his cotton pocket- handkerchief, his snutf-bex, and 
his Key in hand, w ré-arradge his treasures, aud utter lamentations that 
nobody any longer comes to buy. On such occasions we have some- 
times entered; and after & ‘ buon giorno,’ aod a remark on the weather, 
{ which, if you abused it, however injuriously, always secured you his 
assent; for he quarrels even now with the calendar,] he expected you 
to hope he bad sold something lately, to afford him au opportunity to 
say, ‘ Ma che, ma nienie;’ and then you had to sit and listen while he 
told you all his grievances—how once ‘a dozen English noblemen had 
stood all of a row there,’ and he showed you where, in his shop, fight- 
ing for his wares, and buying them almost quicker than he could regis- 
ter the purchases they made; atid how sometimes he could sell 500 scudi 
worth of property before brealtast, and get an appetite by doing 80! No! 
there was not a man of note in England, that had not some day or other 
been booked by him. Ail éheir kindness, uo doubt—and then they came 
not to tease poor Iguaxiv, but to buy of him. Now a different set of cus- 
tomers dropped in one by one to look at his geins, and to find nothing good 
enough for tuem; some tumbling over his antiques, and ofiering a scudo 
for his best onyxes; ‘uno seudo, Santissina Maria Virgine !’ others ad- 
venturing a whole paul! a price for his best Consular coins !—ah! gli avari! 
The earth, (00, once sv bountiful, was now as avaricious of parting with 
her treasures as the English themselves. The fields had ceased to yield 
their iormer supplies; and the peasants about Rome would scarce stoop to 
picking up rubbish, for which, however, they always wanted Ignazio’s 
money. *Ah, poor old man!—che vecchio? eld man forsovth! say rather 
an old dotard, who is unfit to buy, to bargain, or to live!’ And then he 
would ventriloquize once more to himsell. ‘Ah, poor Ignazio! ah, poor 
old man! your day is indeed gone by.’ 

Such appeals were irresistible. So, whenever we had a few scudi to 
spare, (and i: was not quite discieet to go in his shop without,) we used to 
beg to see some of his boxes of engraved stones; and having pored for a 
time over wares that had been exainined by the most cunning eyes in Rome, 
would find oae of better workmauship, and stop to inquire its price. 
* Quanto, Signor ignazio ?’ and while Signor Ignazio was recollecting him- 
se!t, we glanced on trom one to the other, (the great rule in bargaining being 
never to appear to Know what you are bargaining for!) ‘ Per cingue scudi 
vilo do, Viewed thus in the light of a donation, we would think it too 
high and tell hita so. ‘ Take it for four then—pigliatelo per quattro ;’ 
and at this fresh concession he would grunt a litile, like a tame seal in a 

water-tub! Still we would hesitate, and dare to offer two. ‘For every 
body else, he had said impossible,—for us we were padronissimi to take it, 
as the old man’s gift, on our own terms.’ So we would put it up, and then 


alluded to the receipt ofa cheque for 50/, from the private purse of the same 
right hon. baronet, on the previous Friday, 107. of which he directed should 
be given to his daughter, 10/. to his son Frank, and the remainder to be 
appropriated to her own purposes. The packet also contained a letter to 
each of his children, e joining them tu lead a pious life, and live affection- 
ately with each other. Another packet contained the deceased’s will. in 
Darling. third packet contained three letters, addressed respectively to 
Within two hours of the receipt of Mr. Haydon’s letter, Sir R. Peel re- 
p'ied to Mr. Coulton, as the principal executor of the unhappy deceased. 
His letter, after expressing how painfully he was shocked at the intelligence 
Mr Haydon’s letter had communicated, went on to state that as he feared 
the family might be in need of some immediate assistance, he thought it 
right to enciose a cheque fur 200/. from the Royal Bounty Fund, as a tem- 
porary relief. The right hon. baronet further stated, that he supposed a 
permanent provision for the family would be immediately suggested, and 
if so, he begged to add, that so far as his own private purse and personal in- 
fluence was concerned. both might be commanded. There was another 
paper found, headed, ‘ The last thoughts of Haydon at half-past 10 o’clock,’ 


the Duke of Wellington and Napoleon Buonaparte. 

The jurymen having been sworn in, proceeded to the residence of the 
deceased. After witnesses had been examined, Mr. Hyman, a relative of 
the deceased, then gave in evidence a journal, or diary, kept by the de- 
ceased, with the view of showing that he was in an unsound state of mind 
. the period of this melancholy occurrence. He proceeded to read as fol- 
ows :— 

* April 4.—The first day of my exhibition being wpened, it rained all day, 
dnd no one came, Jerrold, Bowring, Fox Maule, and Hobhouse excepted. 
How different would it have been twenty-six years ago. The rain would 
not have kept them away then. 


‘ Receipts, 1st day. 
‘Christ entering Jerusalem, 
* 1220, 197. 16s. 
‘In God I trust. Amen.’ 


‘April 13. Receipts, 1/. 3s. 6d. An advertisement of a finer description 
could not have been written to catch the public, but not a shilling more was 
added to the receipts. They rush by thousands tosee Tom Thumb. They 
push—they fight—they scream—they faint—they cry ‘ Help!’ and ‘ Mar- 
der!’ They see my bills and caravans, but do not read them. Their eyes 
are on them, but their sense is gone. It is an insanity—a rabies furor—a 
dream of which I wonld not have believed Englishmen could be guilty. 
My situation is now one of extreme peril—more so, than when I began So- 
lomon thirty-eight years ago. Involved in debt—mortified by the little 
sympathy which the public display towards my best pictures. With se- 
Ke private engagements yet to fulfil, [ awoke as usual at four o’clock this 
morning—my mind was immediately filled with the next picture of my se- 
ries. | felt immediately, it is ‘ the whispering of an evil or good spirit, but 
believing it to be for good, I called on my Creator, who has led me through 
the wilderness during forty years, not to desert me atthe eleventh hour.’ 

Mr. Hyman continued his extracts from the diary, commencing with an 
entry made on the 21st of April, in which the unfortunate man had noted 
down the number of visitors to his own exhibition during one week as 
133 1-2, while Tom Thumb’s levee during the same period had been at- 
tended by 12,060 persons. 

The coroner here inquired whether the deceased had not left a letter ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Haydon?—Mr. Hyman replied that he had, and also one to 
each of his children. The rev. gentleman here handed in a packet contain- 
ing the letters in question. It was addressed—‘ To Mrs. Haydon—My dear- 
est love,’ and sealed, in red wax, with his own coat of arms. 

The coroner desired Mr. Mills (his deputy) to read the letters severally. 
| The first was addressed to Mrs. Haydon. It ran thus :— 


‘ Receipts, Ist day. 
‘Banishment of Aristotle, 
‘11. 1s. 6d. 


‘London, Painting Room, June 22, 1846. 
‘God bless thee, dearest love! Pardon this last pang! Many thou hast 





elated at our bargain, aud at his respect for us, we would remove another 
‘ sntaglio’ from the box ; and this time, naming our own price, say with per- 
fect nonchalence, ‘due scudi.’ The old fellow would then fumble it up in 
his snuffy old gloves, and bring it near his snuffy old nose ; and having wi- 
ped his snuffy old magnifier, would bend his blue goggle glasses over :t— 
and having sercamed— Che! due scudi? whatdo you mean by two scudi ? 
A stone ot this beauty ! a living head of Medusa—a front face, too—for two 
scudi! The serpents in the hair were worth more money—one-half of 
such a head, were the stove iu to. would be worth more money,’ And 
then would come in the antistrophe as before--‘ Ah, povero Ignazio! po- 
vera vecchio !'—and we would be slocked, and declare with compunc- 
tion that we had no intention to cheat him; and he, already ‘persua- 
sissimo of that,’ would beg us to say no more, but to put it into our pocket 
for three. Avior these preliminaries were setiled and paid for, we would 
be contented to hear him once more recount the tale of his younger days, 
when he had the antiquity business ali to himself; when he married his 
first wife; had dealings with Demidoff; and knew all that were worth 
krowing in Rome—boih buyers and sellers. ‘ Old age, Signor, is preparing 
me fast to give up beth my business and my life. Buy, buy, now’s your 
time, eccomi? an old man who wants to sell off every thing; name your 
prices. Don’t be afraid, you may ofler me any thing now’ ‘ Three scudi ?’ 
‘ ma gym 1 should let you have it for that. It cost me five; but never 
miud , there’s the mask at three scudi. Take it; Any thing else;’ ‘ This 
intaglio?’ * You are a capital judge, or you would not have thus picked out 


suffered from me. God bless thee in dear widowhood! I hope Sir Robert 
Peel will consider I have earned a pension for thee. A thousand kisses.— 
Thy dear husband and love to the last *B. R. Haypon. 
| ‘Give dear Mary 10J., and dear Frank 10/.; the rest for your dear self, 
of the balance from Sir Robert’s 50/. 
‘ Mrs. Haydon.’ 
The next letter was addressed to his son Frederick, and runs thus : — 


EEE LEED 


one of the principal points in which was a comparison of the characters of | covery—the conviction that Mary Harding returne 








The coroner, after having remarked on the munificence of the Premier, 
inquired whether the jury were unanimous in their verdict? 

he foreman, in behalf of himself and the rest of the panel, replied in the 
affirmative, and the followmg return was accordingly recorded .—’ We find 
that the deceased, Benjamin Robert Haydon, died bom the effect of wounds 
inflicted by himself, and that the said Benjamin Robert Haydon was in an 


which he — as his executots Serj. ‘Talfourd, Mr. Coulton, and Dr. | unsound state of mind when he commitied the act.’ 


The proceedings, which had lasted nearly four hours, and exeited the 


the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Sir G. Cockburn, and Mr. Serj. Talfourd, | greatest possible iuterest, here terminated.—Londom paper. 


—<p>>———— 


LIGHTS AND SHADES IN THE LIFE OF A GEN- 
TLEMAN ON HALF-PAY. 


Conclusion. 
I am induced by Captain Callaghan to take pleasure and visit Donybrook 
Fair—An Irish Restaurant Francaise—Wind-ap to a Spoleeine Dinner 


—Matrimony. 


I never felt myself before in a frame of mind so exquisitely distressi 
What, under happier circumstances, would have proved a rapturous dis 

l , f my love—now added 
to the unexpected disappointment I had. sustained by her father’s rejection 
of the suit; while new-born jealousy and wounded pride lent their able 
assistance to complete my wretchedness. . In building my house of cards 
I felt assured that, if the soldier of fortune wooed in vain, the heir of Sir 
Cwsar’s title and estates would not claim the lady’s hand and be refused 
the boon he sought—sed dis. aliter—the Fates arrayed themselves against 
me; aud while other men’s courses of love might not exactly run smooth, 
mine was regularly ‘ tempest-tost.’ 

There are times it is said by learned Thebans, when men are in happy 
mood for the gentleman in blac’ :o open an account with—I will not assert 
that I was precisely ‘in the vwin' to have gone the whole hog with his sa- 
tanic majesty; but, as it may appear, I did not turn a deaf ear to the over- 
tures of one of his faithful disciples. 

T had crossed Carlisle Bridge, when a personage, struck with my a pear- 
ance, stopped suddenly, and communed with his own thoughts sufficiently 
loud to enable me to overhear the concluding sentence of the soliloquy. 

‘ Arrah! then, as sure as my name’s Peter Callaghan, it’s himself !’ 

I started and turned round—and there, large as life, my excellent friend, 
the gallant captain, was standing When I presented a full front, every 
doubt regarding my identity vanished; and having secured my hand in a 
grip something between the pressure of a smith’s vice and the embrace of 
a boa-constrictor, Peter tenderly inquired—* Whether it was myself or my 
ghost” It being contrary to every rule Jaid down in demonology for 
spectres to be seen on Carlisle Bridge by daylight, I assured Captain Calla- 
ghan that I was in the flesh still. 

* Arrah! darling, if yer not in a particklar hurry, just slither in with me 
to the Carlingford for five minutes, ’tiil I sweep a cobweb out of my throat 
with a glass of Guinness. And how is every inch of ye? So ye have the 
fin in a handkerchief ?’—thereby meaning my wounded arm in a scarf— 
‘Arrah! wasn’tI proud of ye, Ned, when I heard ye had drilled a hole in 
that spalpeen—curse o’ God upon him, the thief !—through which you 
could read an advertisement in Saunders; says I, ‘ By all that’s beautiful ! 
I knew he was just the lad who would make a spoon or spoi! a horn !’’ 

The conclusion of this pleasant speech brought us to the door of ‘ the 
Carlingford,’ a pleasaut establishment on Aston’s Quay, where (olim) oys- 
ters were night!y demolished by the thousand, and black eyes very liberally 
interchanged. Captain Callaghan was received with that smiling attention, 
which a valued guest is certain to command; and before he had time to 
bless himself, a foaming tankard of treble X was placed in his hand by the 
obsequious pantler. 

‘ Garsoon !’~—Peter had been a week in Boulogne, and, consequently, 
spoke French like a native—‘I say, boheeit bawn! Do ye know, avour- 
neetne, if the gentlemen are bailed out yet?’ 

‘Feaks!’ returned the “fair boy,” if a half washed sweep, with one 
shoulder highly elevated above its fellow, and evidently at cross-purposes, 
were entitled io that endearing epithet, ‘I did not hear, captain.’ Then 
appreaching more closely to his respected patron, throwing a back look 
over his shoulder, and lowering his voice to a half-whisper, the potboy 
added, ‘ There has been bloody murder about the lookin’-glass !’ 

‘ What lookin’-glass”’ inquired Mr. Callaghan, with an air of innocence 
which insinuated that he was no particeps criminis. 

‘ Arrah! The glass up-stairs, yer honou: druv the gintleman through, If 
took my oath to the misthriss, that the North man made smithereens of it 





‘ God bless thee, Frederick, and render thee an honour to this country. 
| Thy affectionate father, ‘B. R. Haypon. 
| ‘To Mr, Frederick Haydon, R N.’ 


| The next was to his son Frank, and ran as follows:— 

‘God biess thee, dear Frank; continue in virtue and honest doing. God 
bless thee. ‘ Thy affectionate father, 

‘To Mr. Frank Haydon.’ «B. R. Hayvon. 
The next was to his daughter, as follows :— 
‘God bless thee, my dearest daughter, Mary ; continue the dear good in- 
| nocent girl thou hast ever been, and love thy dear mother for ever. Be 
pious, and trust in God. Thy affectionate father, 

‘To Miss Mary Haydon.’ ‘B. R. Haypon. 
| Mr. Hyman here returned to the Diary, and read the following ex- 
| tracts :— 


| ‘May 4. I bavejust received a lawyer's letter, the first for a long time 








out my best intaglio—will no colonnati suit?’ ‘No.’ ‘Will you be | I have called on the writer, who is an amiable man, and has promised to 
pleased if I prove my friendship for you by sacrificiag it at fifteen?’ No. | give me time. Icame home under mingléd feelings af sorrow, delight, 
* There, (ake it as our third gift for twelve; but, oh that I should have | anxiety, and anticipation, and sat down to my palette under au irritable in- 
lived to sell it for tat even to you. But you will come and see mo again ; | fluence. My brain became confused, as I foresaw ruin, misery, anda pri- 
{ know you will, Dottore mio, And sure you might contrive to spend a | $00 before me. I went on with my picture, and rejoiced inwardly at ils 


a few wore fees with me than you do, and be all the richer for it into the | effects, but my brain harassed and coofused, fell into a deep slumber, from 


bargain—what tine opportunities you must have of selling to your patients 
especially to the donne. I wish i was a doctor, that] might carry on my 
business for a year or two longer,’ 


——>-—— 
MELANCHOLY SUICIDE OF B. R. HAYDON, THE 
HISTORICAL PAINTER. 


_ We vever performed a more painful duty, than ia recording the demise of 
this realiy talented man, an event affecting in its details as it is terrible in 
its nature, 

Mr. Elaydon’s misfortanes and disappointments in the profession of which 
he was so distinguished a member, have not been altogether hidden from 
the public. The anhappy man, shortly before 10 o'clock, appears to have 
entered his painting room (the principal apartment on the first floor of his 
resideace) and here it was that he committed the dreadful act. It was 
usual for Mr. Haydon to lock himself into this apartment when engaged in 
painting, and he seems to have done so on Monday morning. ‘4 

In her bedroom, Mrs. Haydon, who was with her eldest daughter (about 
a quarter to eleven o'clock), were alarmed by what appeared to be the stifled 
report of a gun or pistol. ‘The troops were exercising in the park close at 
ean the time, and as nothing pat ticular succeeded the report, both Mrs. 
Haydon and her daughter imagined that their alarm had originated {rom the 
firing of the soldiers. Within five minutes a heavy fall on the floor of the 
room beneath was heard, but as Mr. Haydon was frequently in the habit 
of moving his heavy pictures, and in so doing allowing the corners of them 
to fall suddenly on the ground, the noise was attributed to that circum- 
stance, and no notice was taken of it, Shoruy after eleven Mrs. Haydon 
left the house and proceeded to Brixton. 

Ata quarter past twelve Miss Haydon, who 
prompied by filial affection ( 
whieh her father bad been for some tim: past, went down stairs and knock- 
ed at the door of the painting-room. Not hearing her father’s usual prompt 
reply, sh. tried the lock, which opened at her touch, and a moment’s 
glance discovered the body of her unhappy parent crouched up together on 
the floor. ‘ 54 
An examination of the body proves that the deceased must have first 
Hred the contents of a pistol into his head, a periorated bullet wound being 
hw yr in the parietal bone. This appears not to have had a fatal effect, 
and ihere are 


is only sixteen years of age, 


to have snbsequentiy walked to obtain possession of a razor, with which he 
inflicted two severe gashes in his throat, and thus caused death. 
INQUEST ON THE BODY. 

Mr. Wakiey, M. P., heli bis inquest on Wednesday mornin 
usually early hour, at the Norfolk Arms, Burwood-place, ( 
race. 

On the table in the room where the body of the deceased was found, 
were several sealed packets. The first of these was addressed to ‘ Mrs. 
Haydon, my deare stlove.’ It contained several letters, one to herself. ime 
Ploring uer sorgiveness for the additional pang his last act would add to the 
taany he hed already given Ler, and expressing a hope that Sir Robert Peel 
would cousider he (the deceased) had earned a pension for her. He also 


g at an un- 
Sonnaught-ter- 


) and knowing the desponding state of mind in | 


traces of blood about the room, where the deceased appears | 


which I did not awake for an hour. 
again to my picture. 

‘May 14. This day forty-two years I left my native Plymouth for Lon- 
| don. Ihave closed my exhibition with a loss of 111/. No one can accuse 
me of showing less talent or energy than twenty years ago, 

‘May 21. Worked hard at my picture and advanced immensely. Felt 
uneasy, because I could not give my dear son money to go and see his col- 
lege friend. 
| June 3. Called on my dear friend Kemp, who advanced me some cash 

to get over my difliculties. By the time my pictures are finished, they will 
be all mortgaged ; but never mind! so that I get them done. 
‘June 13. Picture much advanced, but my necessities are dreadful, 
| owing to the failure of my exhibiton at the Hall. In Goditrast. It is 
| hard—this struggle of 42 years’ duration; but Thy will, and not mine, be 
| done. 
| June 14. O God, let it not be presumption in me to call for Thy bless- 
ing on my six works. Let no difliculty on earth stay their progress. Grant 
this week thy divine aid. From source invisible raise me up friends, to 
| save me from the embarrassment which want of money must bring upon 
me, and grant that this day week I may be able to thank thee for my ex- 
| trication. 


I awoke cold, the fire out, and went 





| ‘June 15. Passed in great anxiety, after narassing about for several hours 
in the heat of the sun. 
| ‘June 16. Sat trom 2 to 5 o'clock, staring at my picture like an idiot— 
| my brain pressed down by anxiety, and the anxious looks of my family, 
whom I have been compelled to inform of my condition. We have raised 
money on all our silver, to keep us from want in case of accident. I have 
| written to Sir Robert Peel, to ——, and to , stating that [ have a heavy 
|sum to pay. I have offered “ The Duke’s Study” to ——. Who answered 
first? ‘Tormented by Disraeli, harassed by public business, up came the 
| following letter :— 
| “« Whitehall, June 16. 
“¢ Sir,—I am sorry to hear of your continued embarrassments. From a 
limited fund which | have at my disposal I send, as a coutribution for your 
relief from these embarrassmcuts, the sum of 502. 
“ey remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
“*Ropert Pee.’ 








| ©That’s Peel! Will ——— or answer ? 

‘June 17. My dearest wife wishes me to stop the whole spring, and 
close payment, bat I will not. { will finish my six pictures by the bless- 
ing of God! 

‘June 18. This morning, fearing I should be involved, t returned to a 
young bookseller some books for which I had not paid him. No reply 
from —— or ——. And this Peel is the man who has no heart. 

‘Jane 21. Slept horribly, prayed in sorrow, and got up in agitation.’ 

The last entry in the Diary was evidently made immediately before the 
world closed upon the unhappy man. It ran thus :— 

* June 22. God forgive me! Amen. Finis. 

“‘* Stretch me no longer on this rough world.’--Lear. 

‘ The end of the 26th volume.’ 


The reading of the above extract having been concluded, 








‘B. R. Haypvon.’ 








wid the tongs—and the creature was so drunk, that he can’t deny it. They 
have been after him to three watch-houuses—and wherever the divil he has 
stack himself, sorra one of him they can make out. Yer honoar’s safe. 
Amn’tI better to ye than a bad step-father ?’ 

‘ Troth, Corney jewel,’ returned the commander, ‘ ye’ll give the sheriff 
trouble some beautiful morning, and die, like Larry O’Brien, “ with your 
face to the city.” That's for the Guinness—and there’s a shilling te your- 
self, for plastering the looking-glass on the North man. Come along, Ned 
we'll toddie down tu the Cock, in Mary-street, May be, the geatlemen are 
there.’ 

Then, delivering a long and lucid message to Corncy aforesaid, stating 
that he, Captain Callaghan, if not found, if sought for at ‘ the Cock,’ would 
be certainly forthcoming at ‘the Strugglers,’ we set out for the former res- 
taurant, in which, if Peter could be credited, the best steak ever a Christian 
clapped a coa! under, might be had at the notice of five minutes. 

‘I presume, Petes, you intend to patronize the Cock, and put the gridiron 
in requisition ? 

* No, not to-day,’ returned the gallant captain: ¢I’m going wiih afew 
friends to have a spoleeine at Donybrook ; and in troth, Harry, my heart’s 
sore when I think of it. The last time I was there, Charley Ormsby 
was of the party—oh, murder! how pleasant we were! There was, to be 
sure, a bit of a ruction in the evenings—for one of them divils from the Col- 
lege let fy a pewter pot, and instead of hitting the landlord, he took a tooth 
out of poor Charley.’ 

‘Is your lamented friend long defunct ?’ 

‘It’s better than a twelvemonth since they sodded him,’ returned Peter 
with a sigh. 

‘And what killed him, Peter,’ 

‘Oh, bad luck attend it! Soda-water!’ responded Captain Callaghan. 

* Nonsense, Peter! soda-water never killed any body.’ 

‘Oh! ye see iv’s if you had too much of it—that’s where the mischief 
lies, You know that no man in his senses would poison himselt with a vil- 
lanous combustible of that kind, unless there were asketch of brandy in the 
tottom, to take the colour of death off the water. Poor Charley would 
have three or four bottles to his bedside, before he could lift his head off 
the flea-bag; and if the doctors could be believed, the suda-water finished 
him at last!’ 

This obituary notice, touching the false lover of Penelope Winterton, 
brought us to the Cock; and Peter’s eyes were blessed by the appearance 
of three ot his valued friends, to whom | was individually presented. Two 
of the gentlemen were playing dominoes, and the third was sitting to an 
artist. 

It the reader fancies that Mr. Theoba!d O’Driscol was employed in hav- 
ing his lineaments transferred either to ivory or canvass, he will be sadly 
mistaken. ‘The truth is, that Toby had been at the sy:nposium held 
the preceding night at the Carlingford, had got into trouble first, and 
watch-house afterwards, and being booked for the dinner-party at Dony- 
brook, he did not wish to join ‘the gay tantastic throng’ assembled at tha, 
fashionable and festive scene, uutil a dark-coloured halo which encircled his 
dexter optic, had been painted out by a very rising artist, who, however, 
did not belong to the Royal Academy. ; 

‘ Arrah! Harry jewel! whispered Captain Cal aghan, in a softened tone 
that would have wiled a bird off her nest, ‘maybe ye would join the party, 
and, afier a slice of the spoleeine, shake a leg in Murty Curtigan’s? Sorra 


a one of us but will have a pleasant evening. Come, say you will? 
There’s the boys here—six or eight College chaps—and two English gen- 
tlemen, who are come over to find out, if they can, what the divil’s the mat- 


ter, which makes Dan bellow like a bull, about justice for ireland. Bad 
luck to the information they’!] he after getting al Donnybrook, [ think.’ i 

Were L to tell the truth, had Peter proposed a short excursion tothe Anti- 
podes, or indeed to any place short of Purgatory, 1 would have embraced 
himself and the offer. When, however, the operation on Mr. O’Driscol’s 
eye had been accomplished, and the waiter was desired to ‘ parade the 
twigs,’ I confess that, on the production of divers shillelaghs with iron 
ferules, | would have backed cut could I have managed it. But the Rubi- 
con was crossed—I had given a fatal consent—though still I comforted my- 
sel{ with the recollection that, as [ was regularly hors de combat, I could not, 
consequently, he reckoned among the belligerents, ‘ 

‘ Give me my bit of blackthorn,’ said the captain to the waiter, ‘ and bring 
a drop of spirits and cold water to rinse our mouths for luck before we start ; 
and Dick, jewel! be sure you get us a chap that will row! us like gentlemen 
to the fair.’ ? / 

All these orders were obeyed : a carriage was speedily announced to be 
in waiting. Peter Callaghan and I mounted one side of the shandredan; 
the gentleman with the painted eye and his two companions took the other ; 
and away we went. A mags 

To descrive either an Irish jaunting-car, or the Fair at Donnybrook, would 
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be inflicting upon the reader a tale that has been told. It will be enough | personal ones was a much more probable event. Their external appear- 
to say, that the vehicular appointments were unique, and that, for one pas- | ance differed from that of the remainder of the company ; for, in sooth, they 
sing peep at the driver, I verily believe that George Cruikshank would con- | were two slight, sandy-haired, simple-looking 

gent to operate for an hour upon the treadmill. Of the company ‘taking a | déb%¢ at Donnybrook. Their intentions no 
row! to the Brook,’ it becometh me not to speak—pars fui—and modest 
insinuates that I should be silent. To ciaim any thing like an equality wit 
a group so distingue as that which filled the car would, upon my part, be 


July 25. 


‘Paphian Bower!’ every whittle tore away for boultecines to murder one 
another!’ and as Biddy spoke, a goodly pavilion which bore that insinua- 
entlemen, as ever made a | ting title, vanished as if harlequin given it a signai to disappear, and 
oubt were charitable ; for | ‘ leftnota wreck behind.’ ‘Ob, murder! down goes the ‘‘ Temple of For- 
neither blackthorn nor saplin ornamented their right hands—while oil-cased | tune;"’’ and fifty couple of weil-matched combatants went, in one grand 
umbrellas plainly intimated that they were men of peace as well as political | passage of arms, clean through the centre of an edifice, which five minutes 
reformers. fore was doing an extensive and profitable business. 
overweening vanity—and I admit that 1 looked like a person wantingin| A slight incident in entering Murty’s pavilion, might have been looked} The maimed aud wounded began now to drop out of the melee, and re- 
‘ proper spirit’ and who would slip round a corner to avoid a row—while, | upon by one of these philosophers as being ominous. In passing the Nora | tire to the rear; generally the damage sustained was confined to the skull 
on the contrary, the very air of my friends would have been a sufficient | Creena, who presided over the culinary department of Mr. Currigan’s res- | aud countenance ; but from the position of his hand, a stout gentleman near 
warranty for a police magistrate to have bound them over for the term of | ¢aurant, one of the college men favoured the lady with a poke of his stick. | the tent had received lethal injury much nearer to the centre of gravity than 
their natural lives to keep the peace to all his majesty’s subjects. Indeed, | Assailed in the rear, Miss Donovan, on turning round to repel aggression, | either the head or feet. IL rather suspected who the sufferer was, and ven- 
in one short sammary be it told, that four looser looking lads never bundled | from the peculiar position in which the Saxon visiter ental his umbrella, | tured a tender inquiry. 
to ‘the Brook’ on the outside of an Irish jaunting-car, than my friends and ceoeny considered him the offender, and reseuted the assault by a full! ‘Am ! hurt?’ responded the wounded man, answering my question in 
loving countrymen. steccado of her flesh-fork. nee in admiring the portrait of St. Patrick, | the Irish style, by addressing an interrogatory to me in return: ‘ Arrab ; 
Or reaching the entrance to the festive scene, we dismounted from ‘the | great was the sufferer’s astonishment at finding the most unprotected por- | do you suppose a body can get two inches of a three-pronged fork drove 
boue-setter,’ as Mick Dolan termed his carriage. An itinerant merchant | tion of his person very painfully assailed. Remonstrancewas not permitied : | into him through an ould blanket without feeling it?’ 
had here fixed his establishment, and ‘Cheap Jack’ was in full swing, im- | for, ina fine burst of classic eloquence Miss Donovan consigned him toanother | Mr. Robinsun, who had managed with the assistance of Mr. Jenkins, to 
pressing on an admiring auditory the necessity of taking furtune at the flood, and a warmer world, and with a flourish of the trident indicated an intention | approach the entrance of the ruins of Murty’s restaurant, witnessed the 
and securing the valuable property he was then about to sacrifice. The af- | ou her part to renew hostilities. The philosopher did not abide the issue, | downfall of ‘ ihe Temple of Fortune,’ for a few moments, and in speechless 
fecting circumstances under which this valuable stock was ‘submitted to | but jumped into the booth for protection ; and, to judge by the uneasiness | astonishment, silently gazed upon the battle, as the cries of the combatants 
public competition’ were feelingly detailed—the unhappy ot prennd being | his countenance betrayed, as he took his place at the festive board, although | and the clattering of cudgels ‘now trebly thundering swell’d the gale.’ 
at that very moment ‘ confined in the back bars of Newgate, laid upon a wisp | a poke from a blackthorn may inflict a wound upon the honour, still, for | What the current of his thoughts might have been, or what philosophic in- 
of straw, handcuffed and double-bolted, and all for the want of ready mon- | leaving a lasting impression, there’s nothing like a flesh-fork, after all. ferences he drew from passing events, | am not prepared to say, as a voice 
ey.’ ‘Step forward, ladies and gentlemen,’ continued Cheap Jack, ‘and The spoleeines were discussed: a couple of jugs of Lot punch, fabricated | at my elbow ejaculated— > 
I'll tell ate than the clargy will They say that there’s ten command- | by Murty with skill and care, succeeded the mutton; a fiddler, seated on an ‘Ien’t that beautiful slating, yer honours? ‘‘ The ‘Timple’s’”’ teetotally 
ments, but I’ll give ye the eleventh—and that’s “take care of yerselves.” | inverted keg, was playing a pleasant jig in the further end of the pavilion, | demolished—and, holy Paul! down goes ‘ the Rookery !” 
+ won't want that in daling honourably with me ; for a two-year onld | and sundry devotees of Terpsichore were actively at work. An unusual As Mic!r Doolan—for it was the gentleman who * rowled us to the Breok’ 
child would yet on as weil as his grandfather. 1 never could hould my own | calm bung over Dounybrook ; the goddess of discord appeared to have left | that directed our attention to the progress of the battle—ended his brief re- 
with the world; I was born a fool; and, before she dare trust me out of her | the fair for the evening: no clattering of cudgels announced that the boys | mark, as Shakspeare saith, ‘acry of women,’ and the magical disappear- 
sight, my mother had me cut for the simples. Step forward, young man; | had gone to work; uo innocent observation of ‘who dare say paas 2’ gave | ance of another fashionable establishment, too faithfully confirmed the truth 
you look like a real patriarch. Here’s theidenticle pattern of the handker- | ‘ note of preparation.’ Separated ouly hy the drapery of blanket or coun- | of Mickey’s prediction; and ‘the Rookery’ was no more. Mr. Robinson, 
chief with which Dan O'Connell wiped bis face, after delivering a speech | terpane from the adjacent booths, we sat dos-a-dos to the ladies and geutie- | Whose intellects seemed slightly obnubilated, since the temper of a twig of 
three hours long, that confined the lady lieutenant to her bed, and threw the | men who favoured both with their company ; and so close was the union of | crab-tree had been satisfactorily tested by a direct application lo the pos- 
lord mayor into hysterics.’ the rival establishments, that back supported bacir, and, from the indenta. | terior region of his knowledge-box, at Jast gave vert to his ‘impressions of 
‘If it’s of the same quality as the one ye sould me,’ observed a gentleman | tions of skulls in the canvass, you phe. have easily ascertained the precise | [reland and the Irish,’ 
in the crowd, ‘ it will become finer every day ; and, after the first washing, | extent of the visiters on either side. Apollo presided over the left-hand | ‘1 lave read,’ he said and half soliloquised, ‘of Cattabaws and Cherokees 
ye may riddie bull-dogs through it if ye plase.’ pavilion, for in it an agreeable personage was warbling the ‘ Groves of Blar- | —I am acqnainted with Cannibals and Authropophagi, through books; but 
This bold hit at Cheap Jack had the effect of eliciting a hearty longh ney ;’ while on the right, it was quite evident that ‘love wil! be the lord of | of all the savage nations upon earth, I give the palm to Ireland.’ 
from the crowd, but the itinerant dealer in soft wares was ever ready for | all’—a soft voice tenderly requesting ‘to be left alone,’ was responded ‘1s Mr. Jenkins to book that observation?’ I inquired, 
hard returns. with ‘ Arrah! Judy, my tulip, before [ swallow another Johnny, I'll take, Before he could reply, ‘the war, that for a time did fail,’ received a 


‘ Arrah ! how are ye, Tom? Good air, they say’s, a blesain’ ; and what a | the flavour of yer lips.” The blanket partition was indented by a brace of | fresh and exciting impulse, by the fortunate arrival of a couple of jaunting- 
healthy place Kilmainham must be! Troth! I’m glad to see ye! I[ knew 


skulls, and a smack, like the snap of a copper cap, told that the kiss was | cats loaded with college men and citizens, who instantly, and without los- 
er mother well—and the same be token | remember ye made a beautiful | consummated. ing time by ad inguiry, took part in the aflray. To asupplicaticn from the 
le in a bow! of stirabuut, the night that she was married.’ One of the Bradburn savans having coughed to attract general attention, | Biadburn reformer that | would save his lite, I willingly asseated. Mick 
The laugh recviled upon the assailant; but Jack, who had other fish to | was ane to remark that he had come under an impression that the Irish | Doolan piloted us to his ‘bone-setter;’ and when the pleasure of the even- 
fry, desisted from further hostilities, to employ his oratory to more profit- | had been misrepresented, and that impression was confirmed—that for cen- | 9g was but comuencing, we stupidly abandoned the scene of love and 
a ses. turies they had been oppressed, abused, and insulted, he believed sincerely | #°9g- 
* Would ye be plased to make way for the young lady with the pink par- | —and that the Saxon yoke was worse than the Egyptian, and of that, too, |. ‘Do you purpose taking a spoleeine at the Broolt, to-morrow *" I cursorily 
asol. It’s asy to see, miss, that ye stand upon consarvative porter dy Take | he felt assured. Justice for Ireland was im wdoudy demanded; and he | inquired of Mr. Robinson. 
that morsel of muslin into yer beautitu fist,’ and he shot over a tawdry | pledged himself that the book he should publish, on his return to England The philosopher looked at me for a moment. 
pocket-handkerchiet to the biushing girl. ‘It’s strong enongh to halter an | the title of which was still undecided, should speak trumpet-tongaed the |, ‘ When I commit suicide, sir,’ he solemnly replied, ‘I will jump into 
elephant, and the orange and blue are drove into the cloth by a steam-en- | wrongs of injured Erin; and, as he was vain enough to imagine, cal! the at- the crater of Vesuvius; my death will be more classic, and my sufferings 
gine and the force of fire. That's what I call-a regular ‘no surrender.”’ The | tention of the king, lords, and commons, to devise a remedy ior her wrongs. be shorter.’ 
ltern was drawn by the Queen of Bohemia, in honour of the great King | On one point he must speak, and he must add, indignantly. The very place ‘But you have got merely a bird’s-eye glimpse at Irish life.’ 
illiam ; and you might trail it after a ship from the cove of Cork to the rock | he now visited with such pleasure, that place had been infamously libeiled. | ‘I haVe got as much knowledge of national character and habits as | want 


of Giberaltar, and the colours would stand the trial.’ In their ignorance of Ireland, too many of his credulous countrymen had | t0 have ; and shoald [ be out of the surgeon's hands to-morrow afternoon, 
y Mr. O’Driscol, who had already evinced some impatience at listening to 


. ( erroneously suppossed that Donnybrook was insecure, an w sere | if you inquire at the office of his Majesty’s mail-packet, among the earliest 
Cheap Jack, now hinted that the party might be gathered at Murty Curri- | assaulted de heched down fn eee reason, and poor te we ol - pina borths secured ter Liverpool, you will find one bucked for—M’. Anastasius 

‘s—and, pushing through the crowd, we entered a street formed of | atall. On this point he also would enlighten his besotted fellow-citizens. | Rolinson.’ 

ths, ranged side by side, and found Donnybrook in all its pristine | What could be more delightful than their present meeting? Love and son On my return to Bilton’s, I had stolen up-stairs to my own chamber, and 
an. : ’ / at either side. ‘A happy thought, by the way—Mr. Jenkins, {’ll trouble | avoided the drawing-room. Indved, the position I was placed in with Mr. 

r. Currigan’s establishment was erected in the middle of the fair, and IT} you to book it.’ 5 Harding was one of paintul embarrassinent. The racket of Dounybrook 
suppose, to secure the safety of the guests, it was placed under the direct|' His companion, we now discovered, was only secretary to the philan- | had partially abstracted ny thoughts: but now, like the sobriety which 
patronage of St. Patrick. An effigy of that blessed personage was suspend- | thropist; for, producing a Chubb-locked diary, he proceeded to record Mr. | follows drunkenness, the revulsion was distressing. I loved ‘wisely and 
ed froma pole; and, had the calendar been searched through, he, ‘ sur- | Robinson’s remarks. From the top of the table, Captain Callaghan winked | t00 well’—my passion was returned—my homage was accepted—when up 
named the morning star,’ had uot a more formidable antagonist. The ex- | to the college man, who divided me from the man of Bradburn, and that | P08 a gigantic obstacle to crush my hopes at once. Hopeless, indeed, I 
pression of the saint s features was stern and determined, as if he were warn- | wink was correctly understood , “| was; tor | bad seen enough of Mr. Harding’s charecter, to know that with 
ing Satan off the premises, and intimating to the arch enemy of man, that| ‘Captain O'Sullivan,’ whispered the young rouc, ‘ you're not in fighting | hima pledge wes sacred; and that no matter how feelings and honour 
he, Patrick, would ‘stand nu gammon.’ The paiuter had been liberal, also, | order, so stroll duwn among the dancers. Behind the fiddler, the curtain | Might come in conflict, with the latter undoubtedly the victory would re- 
in fitting out his mau for war, had the devil ventured to try conclusions. | lifts: when the rvokewn commences, pop out instantly, and within a |™2n. Whatshould be my course of action? Should I endeavour to 
The beard would have put a rabbi's to the blush—the crosier was alead | couple of minutes, you'll see as beautiful a shindy os onnybrock will alienate from him for whom it was destined, a heart over which the reco!- 
for a grenadier—-and the pontifical superstructure that crowned the whole, | show during the meeting. You see tho entry in that ass’s day- book, which | jection of accidental services had given me some advantage? Were Mary 


was on a scale of magnificence which not a gentleman on the blessed bead- | the other fool is making? If it Le not altered before he goes ‘o bod—that | Harding’s seutiments towards me those of gratitude or love? and should I, 
roll could pretend to emulate. Love 


a to i is, if Mr. Robinson is able to reach it—don't believe Harry Ponsonby | at the sacrifice ot filial obedience, endeavour to make her mine? 
Beneath the saint’s physiognom y and accoutrements, a board was affixed again’ “ | said, ‘ En avant, captain!’ but honour whispered, ‘ Halt!’ 

toa pole, which contained much useful information for traaellers in gene-| Never was pledge given more speedily redeemed. At tie moment; My mind was regularly tempest-tossed. I paced the room—now deter- 
ral. when Mr. Seukion was noticing Mr. Robinson’s remarks, the dos a-dcs of | Mining to enact ‘ Plato the sententious,’ and fly trom the eee nye struggle 
the latter gentloman had reached that affecting part of the ballad, where | Which passion opposed to principle entails on him who is hardy enough to 
the Lady-Jefirys had just reason to complain ot Saxon cruelty, inasmuch as | S8ay the trial; then by rapid transition, throwing philosophy to the dogs, 
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‘MURTAGH CURRIGAN, 
From the Cat and Bagpipes, Hell Street, 


Mud Island. Oliver Cromwell i resolved that in love as well as war, to obtain success, the end justitied 
Restaurateur seo to Trinity College, He did ber pummel, the means. The self-denial of the Romish school was beautiful in theory ; 
an 


but tue happy adaptation of Irish optimism was _pleasaut in practice ; and 
the conclusion I came to was, to run away with Mary first, acd, on our re- 
Fortunate was it for me that | had taken a flank position; and, rising from | ‘Ur from Gretna-green, balance the account between love and duty on the 
the bench, | stepped along the booth uatil I reached the keg on which the | Tad, before we asked her fatl.er’s biessing. R 
fiddler was seated. I turned my eye carelessly on Mr. Ponsonby, and ob- | _ Heaven pardon me ! to this conclusion had I come, when a gentle tap ai 
served him quietly remove a fork from the table, and unnoticed by the re- | ‘he door startled me. My loud and rather angry * Come in!’ was prompt- 
mainder of the company, jerk it through the blanket vrhich separated the | ly obeyed! and Mary Hamblyn presented herself. She was tbe bearer of 
mau of Bradburn from the man of song in the next pavilion. 1 believe | 4 sealed billet—I broko the cover—rapidly ran my eye over the letter— 
there is a movement in the art of wnelody termed a musical transition; and, | 4 1 need scarcely add that to my intended expedition to the border, it 
never was there a more marked one, thaa that with which the quaver of | 48 @ vegaler demolisher. OREN 9 
our next door neighbour was exchanged for a yell of agony. And yet, though my hopes were finally extinguished, the perusal of 
‘Oh! blessed Antony !’ he shouted, ‘I’m fairly murdered,’ and, spring- | Mary’s farewell epistle was calculated to create a melancholy pleasure ; 
ing from the form upon which he had been so unexpectedly assaulted, a | fr, while she assured me that she never would cisobey her father, or raiw 
crash of crockery announced that he had jumped upon the table Scarecly | # union withont his sanction hallowed it, she ingenuous!y Owned that she 


And made a breach in her battlement. 
Purveyor-general to the Army at large. 


Music provided, Dinners as bespoke, Genteel Apartments 
at the Hotel in Town, and every Luxury to be had at 
the Fair.’ 

To this general and modest announcement, Mr. Currigan had annexed a 
tariff of his prices, and the visitor was thus enabled to ascertain from Mur- 
ty’s carte, the precise draft that would be made upon his pocket, whether 
he indulged ina spoleeine* at the table-d’hote, or took a passing croppert 
at the counter. 

Before the entrance of Murty’s restaurant, which appeared to be a sort of 
cave of interminable length, formed by rick-cloths and the bed coverings of 
the Mud Island hotel, extended over wattles stuck in the ground belew, 
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and arched together above, half-a-dozen of his customers were standing. I 
thought that my travelling companions were of that Milesian order termed 
‘broth of boys,’ and consequeotly not to be surpassed ; but the roue detach- 
ment of ‘ loose Jads’ which joined and completed the dinuer-party, were in 
every respect their fellows. Not one of these, the alamniof the Lrish uni- 
versity, appeared to have attained his majority, All had that stamp of birth 


had the prongs been inserted in‘o the nether portion of the person of the 
vocalist, untii Mr. Ponsonby had thrown himself flat upon the floor. ‘The 
head of Mr. Robinson which was thrown back in a fiae attitude of repose, 
did not escape the notice of the sufferer-——and, considering that he was in- 
debted to the philanthropist for the favour he had received, he returned the 


loved me, and never would wed another. Mary Hamblya, who had 
watched the varying expression of my countenance, as 1 read the valedic- 
tion of the gen'le girl, was about, [ presume, to offer me sympathy and 
counsel, when a heavy tread crossed tho lobby. ‘I his way, sir,’ exclaim- 
ed the waiter; and after ‘aloud alarum’ of his knuckles on the door, it 


complimeat on the skull of the suspected assailant with a good will that sent opened, and in came Ceptain Callaghan. : —— 
Mr. Robinson to the floor like asack of sawdust. Dire was the uproar that| ‘My dear boy—’ commenced Peter, when a glance at Miss Harding’s 
succeeded, as from either pavilion the company issued out and commenced | Pretty messenger changed the current of his thoughts. ‘The Lord bless 
They, too, were all ready prepared for war, for each had a boulteeine {| a general melee. One mischievous collegeman gripped the table-clot! as | Your pretty face !—Maybe you would let me light a cigar at your eye? as 
of the most approved proportions, and a hat whose superior surface bore the | he sallied into action, and the appurtenances thereof became iustavily x | the dragoon said to the duchess.’ , sop , 
imprint of a watchman’s pole, or which some pleasant gentleman had sat | heap of rain—while the gentleman with the painted eye struck away one Mary Hamblyn having declined the experiment, and retired, the captain 
upon for half an hour at the Carlingford, Hearty was the greeting that | of the supporters of the spolveine-pot—aud iv a vain attempt to preserve | thus continued, 
passed between the united belligerents ; and, useless devil as I was, when it | the equilibrium of that vessel, over which she presided with so thud credit,| ‘Arrah! what a pity it was that your fin was out of order, and you 
was intimated by Captain Callaghan that I had recently committed homi- | Miss Donovan received a considerable portion of its contents. Hopping | couldn’t iake share in the rookhawn—divil a one of me ever was present 
cide, | was received with a deferential respect by ‘the lads’ that would | Upon one foot, Biddy showed a marked antipathy to scalding water; and | et a prettier slating match! We cleared the fair from end to end—and fin- 
more than repay, al any time, an arraignment for manslaughter. all, Tyrian or Trojan, whose persons came within her reach, were favoured ‘shod the fight by tattering down the “ Theatre Royai.”’ Lord ! but 
After the introductory ceremonial had been duly performed, we enterad | with a touch of her trideat, and that, too, without the slightest partiality. | ye would have laughed, if ye had seen Hamlet's Ghost scrambling out of 
the orifice of Murty’s cavern, which, on one side, was flanked by a barrel | From small causes spring great eveuts. Every teut, when the cri de guerre | the rains, with a young woman they call Ophalia. But there will be the 
of beer, and on the other by two huge iror pots, suspended, in gipsy fash- | was heard, poured out its quota of belligerents; and, through the ingenuity devil to pay next Friday, at the Court of Couscieuce. Seven booths 
ion, from strong stakes set in the ground and united at the top. The great- | of Mr. Ponsonby, and the judicious application of a diuner-fork, in five mi- | teetotally destroyed ; and if ? riddled Donnybrook, ye wouldn’t find a 
er cauldron was surcharged with potatoes, the lesser with mutton coilops, | nutes alter, one hundred coupie of its visiters were in full ocenpation upou | whole tumbler. Faith! “ I’[l cut my lucky” before the iaw begins; aud 
and both were under the direction ot a female cuisiniere. This Leonora the green of Donnybrook. the fortnight poor dear Mrs. — gave me to visit the family in 
of Mud Island, whose services had been placed in requisition for the fair As for me, I watched the battle at a distance ; and, as the tide of conflict} Cock, was out last Monday, Divil a step farther than Dublin I could 
was a stout Amazon with bare legs and red arms. Provided with a formi. | rolled trom the place whore hostilities bad broken out, | determined to re- | get for the life of me. Que meets, yo know, with so many ould acquaint- 
dable iron implement, when a spoleeine was required by a customer, she | tire unscathed from the seat of war. On passing Marty’s establisnmoeut [ | aace.’ rer : : . 
struck her trident in a collop, and landed it on a plate held for that pur- | perceived the unfortunate restawrateur lamenting over the demolition of his| ‘But, Peter, won't the family be disappointed at not secing a member 
at - Ay living scarecrow, called the waiter. As she was constantly on | property, while Miss Donovan was hopping about ov one foot, collecting | they have so mach reason to be prond of’ ; 
uty, day hot, and in front and rear exposed to a couple of fires, which | the few fragments of the mutton, of which the greater portion had been| ‘{ don’t doubt but they will; Lat { wrote what they call a circular letter 
would have cooked a cannibal whole without requiring his being quartered rapidly abstracted by numerous idlers, who had not been engaged in the | to my uncle Corbeliis, aud tould Corney to read it to the remaiuder of the 
and jointed, repeated visits to the adjaceat beer barrel were excusable. Jn | Tow. farmily.—Come in, if you're tat !’ continued Peter, in reply toe knock at the 
her, nature had no reason to complain that art had injured her proportions ; I stepped into the pavilion. Secretary Jenkins was binding a handker- door. The order was obeyed, aad the valet and privy counsellor ol my 
and, had Tom Moore honoured ihe restaurateur francaise of Trinity Go}. | chief round his patron’s head, and I ianocently inquired the exteni to which | honoured uacle duly presented himse't. Sir Ciesar, * good easy man, as 
lege with his presence, he would have aduitted that, unlike his ‘Lesbia of | his cranium had been damaged, and whether he could iaform me what the | he fancied, had executed bis stolon march —and the ex-commander had 
the beaming eye,’ Biddy Donovan was not overlaced, deuce had produced the battle, which was siill raging out of doors. A me- | been actually located in Biltun’s, and discussing a chop, while Il was more 
‘ Step in, gentlemen, to the royel hotel,’ exclaimed Mr. Carrigan, ‘ Wiap lencholy shake of the head announced the ignorance of the philanthropist, | agreeably engaged at Donnybrook with a spoleeine. : ee 
the praity skins off the cloth, and lay clane mugs for their honours.’ Most } 28 to the causes whicn had rendered him hors de combat; but Marty Cur- | dreaded aa interview. To give my respected relative pain was mon 
ceremoniously the first collegeman, who had never been yet so furtunate as | Tiga was more communicative. distressing; but, in my present state of mind, even lo 418 —y a 
to kill a man, admitted superior desert on my part, and gave me preceden- ‘Arran! captain, jewel—the divil, that knows every thing—Lord pardon | his matrimonial overtures would be impossible. | begged « , ys i a 
cy. By bending nearly double, I introduced my person beneath a turn | us for mentionin’ his tame '—only cau tell that, ‘There they were, as pa- | aid, counsel, and assist ; and, to do the captain justice, * nother i! “ call o 
sack, which bung over the doorway of Murty’s den, and formed an unpre. | cable us lambs this minute, aud the next nothing but bloody tnurde*, | love or war were made upon him by a friend, it was ever faiihiully respon- 
tending drapery to the entrance; and, making my way down the watiled | Whaiiver brought the rookawn on, amu’t I fairly rainated ? Jugs, mugs, aud | ded to. : ’ ld feliow 
alley, to secure my wounded arm from accidental collisions, I took ihe flank. | bottles, all in smithereens on the floor—Biddy hoppin’ oa une leg, like a | ‘1 wouldn't matter stayin’ an hour or two with you aud the — 
end of the board. The remainder of the company ducked and followed the | magpiz—and not three scraps remaining ont ofas ie of mutton. May the! only, upon my couscience, I’m avuamed te take of My het 1a the drawing- 
example, until Marty’s voice from without ancounced ‘ the table's fuil,” by | w idowr's curse ‘light upon ye, Toby Driscol! Afi don’t have yeto the Sourt| room, I gota clip or two in the ecriuumagey and tHe os rrr pcan | 
exclaiming after rec oning his customers as they passed him, ‘ Mutton and | 0’ Concience next Monday mornin’, for assault and baiiery on Biddy Dono- | hie /ilc, disclosed two large stvips of cticking- plaster: ‘Eg d! [ we just 
praties for fourteen. Stir yerself, Biddy Donovan!’ van, aud desiraction of property, by tumbiiu’ the spoleeine-pot. Oh, mur- | thinking what I would tall poor dear “rs Cailaghan, |W aes > oe oder 
fhe description of two of the company | have hitherto omitted ; and these | der! here's myself clane broke and redvced to desolation, and avbody can | quiries. Feaks! I'll jast sav I was pitched o!t @ janating-car, going to at- 
were the English philanthropists, who had come specialiy to Ireland to in- | cell how—oh, murder! murder !’ ; F 
vestigate the extent of ber wrongs. Never were two itinerant patriots 
thrown intoa more ill-assorted assemblage; and if their errand was to heai 


and fashion, curiously amalgamated with a devil-may-care rakishness, that 
would enable a sand-blind traveller to pick out a ccllege man ia a crowd. 





























tend a charity sermon at the Betuesda.” 


, : ‘ 4 ; aaaent » warmly by the hand, 
The ,eremiad was interrupted by an exclamation from withont. ‘Harry, my dear fellow,’ and the ge: eral shook me warn:ly by ; 








. . B ?__krow e feel—gect « 
ti : F : , ‘Oa! Father Antony, look down upon us! Arrah! Mister Currigan, ' ‘ giad to see yoa look so well. How is tie — ‘ _—_ we eng pep 
natieual wounds, they were at present in a locality where the reception of} Jewel! will ye jist step out?’ and both guest and Jundlord, meaning thereby | touch myself of a rifle-hall fiom a d—d, yellow e bi k pcg Cap 
———_—__—_______. et Marty and myself, obeyed the summons of Miss Donovan, whose high ex- Brandyevine, who took a long shot at me from bshind a hickory ea ap- 
Anglice—a collop of boiled mutton citement, and singular evolutions executed on a single leg, gave her the air | tain Callaghan, your obedient serv7t. Huw astonished you must be, Harry, 
* Adram of whiskey, nate, and appearance of a mad Bacchante F vg. io find sid Fenn'bal across the he ring-pood. No matter, tue surprise wi! 
+ Boudteeinc—Anglice, a cndgel, d nte, 9 “A " 
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—_—_—_—_——_—— , SS 
« Monthly Obituary”—and the infernal lawyer in for the property, after all. 
But matiers look better; the balls roll rightagain, and what \be raw recruit 
—that’s you, Harry—has been trying for in vain, the old soldier has secured 
for him,—a wife, Captain Callaghan ; and such a wife Y 

Here Sir Cesar O'Sullivan chuckled, and rubbed his hands. 

‘Upou my sowl, general dear, and for the same thing the lad ought to go 
down upon his marrow-bones to ye,” observed Peter. *‘ Divil blister the 
wife | would have been master of, that would have been worth the 
thirteeuth part of a scwllogwe, but for Charley Ormsby—may God be good 

im !’ 
* : gracious smile accompanied a push over of the decanter to the gine. 
captain, and a delicate inquiry into the causes which produced the mosaic 0 
his scull’s patchwork succeeded. 

‘ Troth, general dear! the truth must be tould, I was on the ran-tan, 
with a few friends this morning, and I’m a little the worse for the shindy. 
But about this conjagal atfair—if it’s likely to come off svon, | should wait 

day or two.’ 

" s Then, my dear captain, | am delighted,’ returned the ex-commauder, 
‘to reply to you in the affirmative. Within a week, the bonds of Hymen 
shall be riveted.’ a 

Egad ! between my honoured uncle and Peter Callaghan, 1 was likely 
to be married, ‘‘out of the face,’’ as they say In Conaaught, and that, 
too, without asking my own consent ; and to this proceeding I entered a 

emurrer. 

. ‘T tell you what, Harry,’ said the general, ‘ I have taken some trouble— 
broke iny heart reading thirty sheets of parchments—sigued my name four 
times to the same—and as your > in we a if you afe not married 

rithi ee days, may {, Cesar O'Sullivan, be d—*. 

a gee ‘is wall tne ge angel has not registered a rash 
in the face of Heaven— ‘ , 
ey docs ob noua! what are ye both cursing about?’ inquired the 
gallant captain; ‘if the ceiling was rot pretty stout, between ye you would 
g wh.’ 
“ = egw + ples vwitnin the week,’ said the commander. 

‘7 shel! noi marry. returned his undutiful nephew. ee 

‘Then, by every thing matrimonial, I’tl mairy her myeel!! Y ou smile. 
f [ den’t, may my name be struck out of the “ Army List ;’ and now, 
crook your knee, you undutifal scoundrel, and I'l! introduce your honoured 


—— ee 





aunt.’ 
Of hobbled the general. 
‘ Peter,’ | whispered, ‘is the old man mad ? 
‘Oh! the divil a much doubt about that!’ returned the captain. 
the unfortunate ould sinner, dramin’ about matrimony ! 


‘He, 
Oh, upon my con- 


science! if there’s not a tile off his upper works, there’s rats in his garret, | 


to a certainty.’ ; 

The door flew open-—in came the general. A lady was leaning on his 
arin. I looked up—it was Mary Harding. 

[n a monrent she was clasped to my bosom. 

‘Why, bang it! Harry,she’s your aunt, you know. 
feelings.’ 

‘ My dear, dear uncle! what shall I say !’ 

‘ Upon my conscience !’ said Peter Callaghan, ‘I'll teil ye what you ought 
to say’—and he Jooked for a moment at Miss Harding—‘ that your uncle’s 
a regular tramp, and the young lady—arrah! monasindiaal! but a Quaker 
might break a convent for her!’ 

a 


CHARLES SEALSFIELD. 
[The ioliowing are the introductory remarks to an able review of the 
works of this extraordinary author. We extract them from the last numbei 
of the Foreign Quarterly, ane they will, we doubtnot, be perused with greet 


Spare your uncle’s 


interest by our literary readers, although we do not subscribe to ail the lit- 


evary opinions of the Reviewer. } 


It does noi occur tu the great Coromantee monarch to whom a cunning ; 


slave dealer presents a pinchbeck watch in exchange ior a string of his sa- 
bie subjects, 0 Stickle at the material or mechanism of the trinket. 
highness, although ignorant of Dent ard Geneva, may have some vague 
suspicion that betier time-pieces are producibie, and that he is * selling off’ 
his ebony 21 an ‘ enurmious sacrifice ;’ but other buyers offer no better, and 
he, theretore, wisely, though unwittingly, follows Sancho’s advice, takes 
what he cau get, and is thankful. Verily the good English public repre- 
sent King Sambo, whilst the authors who attempt, through the medium of 
fiction, to portray the peculiarities of American life and character, resem- 
bie, not a little, the wily slave-dealer. Like him, our crafty scribes present 
theic counterfeits io purchasers who have no means of detecting their value 
or testing their alloy: like him, they receive a fancy price tor metal that is 
not sterling, although, fortunately for them, accepted as sterling, for want ot 
the real Material wherewith to compare it. 

Who are the American writers under whose guidance we have humbly 
adopted such views as we have of Transatlantic life? Passing over at once 
the amiable and accomplished Washingion Irving, whose delightful pen 
has been busier withthe Old World than with the New, whose sympathies, 
social as well as literary, are strongly European, and whose sketches, grace- 
tul and touching as they are, can be hardly said to iliustrate the character 
of his countrymen—the foremost worthy that occurs to us—unquestionably 
the first that would present himself—is Mr. Ienimore Cooper, the author 
ot the ‘ Pilpt,’ the American Sir Walter. Now we have never begrudged 
Mr. Cooper the flatiering designation claimed for him by his nation, so long 
as the novelist has kept usafloat. As the writer of nautical romance, Mr. 
Cooper demands our highest respect. He was the founder of the style: he 
has rarely been equalled in it, certainly never surpassed. We cannot say 
that his sea manmauvres are approved by Napier—we believe they are ridi- 

uled by the marines: we care not a rope’s end for his misnaming of sails 
and cables; we will even suffer him to steer his frigates in defiance of pre- 
cedent and possibility. All that is essential for the landsman ‘s found, and 
in abundance, in bis books of the sea: the nantical character which caunot 
tailto charm. His sailors are alive with vigour. You do not doubt for a 
moment that such men have been and are, and that they live, speak, and act, 
As the master teaches you. But strange as it may sound to the good believ- 


ers in the ‘ Wept of the Wish-ton-wish,’ to the gentle and tender muurners 
of the tate of the ‘ Lastol the Mohicans,’ Mr. Cooper resigus ali righi to the 


mantle of the Great Magician of the North, the moment he forsakes ihe 


tarry jacket to wander with rifle and mocassined feet beneath the shade of 


the forest and through the waving herbage ofthe prairie. Not that he ever 
did wander—save in print—not that he ever did study the denizens of the 


backwoods whom he undertakes to depict, save in the seclusion cf his study, 


and under the influence of poetic dreams and sweet hallucinations. The 
Indians of these American novels, sentimenial and well-behaved as the In- 


dians of the theatre, are not the savages of nature which travellers have 
Trappers and hunters, notoriously the wild- 
est ard most reckless of white Americans, rivalling and often surpassing | 
their red associates in ferocity, and a spirit of hatred and rebe!tion to the 


found and faithfully described. 
jaws, are not the mild, heroic, docile creatures whom Mr. Cooper has esiab 
lished in the circulating libraries. Mr. Cooper knows they are not. 
he has been accustomed to exercise on ship-board. 
the dramaiis 


public gaze. 


ed to wen who never recognized but io despise such fictitious superiority 


What thoughttul reader tullowing Naty Bumpo, Mr. Cooper’s tavourite 
hero, through ail lis various phases of hunter, pioneer, and trapper, can cs- 


cape the recurring suspicion that Natty, interesting though he be, has noex 
istence beyond the mind and creative tancy of the artist ? 
been sirangely misled by what we have hitherto deemed authentic accounts 
or 


the maudlin savages of Chateaubriand. 


patience of friend Bumpo, to imptisonment, the stocks, and fifty similar in 
dignities 2 What native of the half-horse, half-allizator state of Kentucky 
so admirably discipiined as Paul the Beehunter, that well-drilled sergeant 0 
marines, anxiously anlicvipating every beck and nod of the captain? Ba 
we cannot afford to dwell further upun the discrepancies of Mr. Cooper 


we have said enough to show that, although he may be read with amuse- 


ment, he must be tollowed with caution, and listened to without implici 
faith, Another successful writer, Dr. Bird, uses a broad rough pencil, auc 
his delineations have both nature and truth, ‘The produciions of Dr. Bir 
are not generally known in this country, although one of them, almost uni 


versally read—we mean ‘ Nick of the Woods’—will not easily be forgotten. 
It contains two characters which, to our thinking, have never been ap- 
proached by Cooper; Raiph Stackpole, the horse-stealer, and Nick himself, 
g witnessed the massacre of his wife and children by 
a party of savages, dots his coat, abjures his creed, and becumes the In- 


a Quaker, who, havio 


dians” most inveterate persecutor. The majority of Neale’s novels are mer 
heavy rhapsodies; Mrs. Clavers’ sketches of settlers’ life are pleasing an 
probably correct as far as they go; Haliburton has handled with admirab! 
skill that transatlantic cockney, the Yaakee; but Yankees, alihough ofte 





— 


His 


He 
acknowledges az much when he subjects his raw materia! to the discipline 
Without that discipline 
persone would have been too shocking and offensive for the 
But the quarter-deck goes somewhat too far into the back- 
woods, when respect for rank, and tor the distinctions of society, is atlribat- 


Kither we have 


ithe Leatherstocking is no type of a class, no reality, but a mere creature 
of the imagination; mure manly and agreeable, but not less spurious than 
Nurtured in ihe woods, the very 
child of treedom, wiih the wide forest before him, and his unerring rifle for 
his companion, what American hunter ever submitted with the laudable 


erroneously Considered by Englishmen to be the staple human preduce ol 


America, constitute in fact but a small fraction of the population of the 
United States, which are inhabited b rac s of men exhibiting differences 
of character, feelings, and interests as great as any that exist between Scotch- 
man and frishman, Yorkshireman and Londoner. As to the English authors 
who have laid the scene of their novels in America, they are but feeble 
imitators of Cooper, comic caricaturists, or unfair assailan® of a country 
anc people whom they have approached witk prejudice or with insufficient 
opportunities for observation and judgment. We confess that, as a class, 
we do but slightly esteem them, 
It is our present object to introduce to our readers an author little known 
in this country, and whose vivid pictures of America and the Americans 
are, a3 we believe, the most successful that have been yet penned. Dar- 
ing the last dozen years there have appeared in Germany a series of tales 
and sketches of striking character, and exhibiting genius of a high order. 
Strange to say, ata period when German, Swedish, and even Russian lite- 
rature are so cones ransacked, by our diligent translators, of their more 
choice productions, no portion of this series, with the exception of a few 
brief but well-selected fragments in the pages ofa monthly periodical,” 
have been as yet done into English, at least in England. The Americans, 
ii would appear, have long since discovered and worked the rich vein. 
‘ With the German public,’ says the author referred to, in the preface to a 
second, and, in some instances, a third edition of his works, now publishing, 
‘my books have made their way but gradually. In America their success 
has been very great, and they have been published in every form; in vo- 
lumes, numbers, newspapers. | have now before me a whole basketful of 
American periodicals, a!! more or less filled with criticisms of my writings, 
some loading me with praise as boundless as undeserved, others indulging 
in censure, and even in malicious abuse, equally exaggerated and unmerit- 
ted.’ We ourselves have long since been unacquainted with these works 
in their original Geiman garb, but we have never, although we have look- 
ed out for them, met with any of the American translations, and we incline 
to believe that none of them have come to this country, unless casually, in 
a traveller’s portmanteau, or in a file of newspapers. 
The intimate knowledge of Americau manners, feelings, and tone of con- 
versation, the frequent use of English words and phrases, invariably well 
applied, although sometimes misspelt by Cerman printers, and the author’s 
ceccasional and happy adoption of an English or American idiom, have ap- 
parently, and not unnaturally, led some to suppose and assert that these 
books were originally written in English, and that the German version was 
a translation. This we find expressly denied in the preface already quoted, 
which commences with ths acthor’s thanks to the public of Germany for 
the hospitable reception of 2 stranger who came amovgst them, as he says, 
in veritable Yankee faskion, seeking a new market for bis produce. With 
the exception, he proceeds to say, of a portion of the ‘ Legitimate and the 
Republican,’ published in English some twenty years ago in Philadelphia— 
but totally altered and reconstructed in its German dress—and on e 
short chapter of the ‘Travelling Sketches’ that first saw the light in an 
American newspaper, the whole of his books are original German works. 
The ‘ Travelling Sketches’ were all first written in English, but published 
in German alone ; the‘ Viceroy and the Aristocracy,’ perhaps the most 
thoroughly and essentially German, in idiom and construction, of all his 
works, was composed, we are told, in English, but printed in the German 
language only. 

Rare accomplishment thus to handle with equal facility two of the most 
difficult languages current in Europe, and to write indiflerently in one or the 


career and intellectual education of one thus highly gifted. This we re- 
gretour inability todo. Two years ago we could not have told even the 
name of this clever author: it was dim ly guessed at, in Germany, but pro- 
bably was unkzown to any but his publishers and, pepe his 1m mediate 
circle. It is to-day only that he discards the shield of anonymous author- 
ship. ‘ Lcould wish,’ he says, in the preface above cited, ‘ to continue, in 
huinble imitation of the great Walter Scott, Washington Irving, and others, 
anonymously tv contribute my mite to the fund of literatare, but I yield 
to the well-founded entreaties of my publishers, who fear the piracy that 
might be facilitated by further concealment.’ And oa he signs 
himself Charles Sealsfield, but denies us, what we would gladly 


his taking up the pen. P 
Thus we remain in ignorance, save through indirect channels, of the cir- 

cumstances under which he acquired his vast fund of information and his 

thorough knowledge of the German tongue. Regarding his ceuntry, our 


habitant.’ We have also been told by a respectable German, professing 
to be personally acquainted with Mr. Seatsfield, that that gentleman has 
been a planter in Louisiana, the scene of some of his books; and the same 
authority expressed his belief that he was not an American by birth, but a 
uative of an English sea-port town. We would fain claim a man of his 


parts of his works to [nglish character and institutions, forbid the suppo- 
sition and compel us to reject the information. _ 

in Germany, still more than in England, owing to the prodigious number 
of books annually published, readers find it necessary to be guided in their 
choice by the names of authors and publishers, and the opinions of review- 
ers, and, the art of pulling being less extensively developed and ingen- 
iously practised there than here, they are enabled to do 89 with less risk of 
deception. Published anonymously, Mr. Seatsfield’s first work attracted 
comparatively little notice, until subsequent productions of the same skil- 
ful pen forcibly drew attention to the writings of a man who had strack 
cut for himself a new path in German literature. But his second book, the 
| ‘ Travelling Sketches,’ was too remarkable for freshness, character, and vi- 
vacity of style, to pass even partially unnoticed, and all the best reviews 
were at once loud in its praise. ‘ ‘hese Sketches,’ said a writer in ‘ Brock- 


gether.” ‘A very simple circumstance,—this from ‘ Gersdorf’s Reperto- 
rium of German Literaiure’—‘ the journey of a young bachelor through var- 
lous provinces of the United States, affords an opportunity of depicting, in 
light but striking outlines, without exaggeration either of metits or defects, 
the institutions of the country, the various shades of difference in provin- 
cial character, political views, and private interests, as well as the peculi- 
arities of classes and individuals, such as are nowhere to be found but 
amidst the motley population of North America.’ 

These and similar opinions were universally expressed by the better class 
of German critics and were soon echoed by numeroug readers. The fame 
of the ‘Sketches’ reached to Paris, and the‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ 
for April, 1835, tuus referred to them: 


literature, for all manner of reasons, one of which is that he lives ia Amer- 
ica. Notwithstanding that, his pictures of life and society are true to na- 
ture and abourd in esprit; one recognises the practical man, employing 
with much skill the ‘ hamour’ peculiar to the norti. And then, he is no 
partisan ; he is certainly a little proud of his quality of citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, and pities us Europeans for continuing to languish under tyrants 
;abuut whom most of us trouble our heads very little; but for all that he 
holds his transatlantic country tolerably ere od 

We could not have summed up more briefly than by these extracts from 
reviews of high standing in their respective countries, our Own opinion ot 
the book in question, and, with some slight shades of difference, which 
will hereafter appear, of the four more compendious volumes, by which 
the author, stimulated, as he tells us, by public applause, was subsequent. 
ly induced to lengthen it. 


lic. 


soul. 
— a 
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oF InRAHIM PACHA. 


t} commanded by Colonel Bouverie, the Ist and 2nd battalions of the Grena- 
1} dier Guard, commanded by Colonel Home, the lst battalion of the Cold- 
{| stream Guards, commanded by Col. Shawe, and the Ist battalion of the 
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commanded the field). 





other books of first-rate ability ; and satisfactory would it be to trace the | 











data are rather more positive, for we have seen a letter from one of his var- | in Alexandria. 
ious publishers, in which he is styled ‘a North American, long resident in | body is sold by weight—the eyes by measure. Appraised inthis way, your 
Switzerland.’ Of the latter country we know that he is at present an in- | eyes would be worth two diamonds of very large size!’ 


talents for a countryman, but the disfavyour and dislike shown in various 


SS 


7 _ a — a 
and suite, which latter consisted of Major Dickson, M. Nubar, Colonel 

Bonfort, and three of the distinguished foreigners who accompanied his 

Highness to this country. 

he troops had in the meantime assembled, under the command of their 
respective officers, and formed into line, the ground being kept by a portion 
of the 7th Hussars, from Hounslow; the Life Guards und Royal Horse 

Guards, having the precedence of all other corps whatever, took up their 
position on the right of the Grenadier Guards, the Coldstreams being sta- 
tioned next, and then the Scots Fusilier Guards. 

The appearance of the troops, it is almost unnecessary to add, was admi- 
rable, and in every respect such as to reflect the highest credit on the offi- 
cers commanding. 

° After exchanging salutations, his Highness Ibrahim Pacha, who was at- 
tired in the military costume of his country, and his Grace the Commander- 
in-chief entered the circle, accompanied by the gallant and distinguished 
personages already recounted. The troops immediatel gave a general 
salute, and the Grenadier Guards, of which the Duke of ellington is the 
colonel, agreeably to the usages of the service, saluted his grace by drop- 
ing their colours, the bands at the same time playing ‘God save the 

ueen.’ 

The officer in immediate command of the troops next delivered returns 
of them to the Commander-in-chief, the Adjutant-general, and the Quarter- 
master-general, after which his grace rode down the line, accompanied by 
his Highness Ibrahim Pacha, &c.. the bands playing ‘ See the conquering 
hero comes,’ ‘ British Grenadiers,’ and the ‘ Sultan’s March.’ 

The whole line next marched past in slow and quick time, and the cavalry 
walked and trotted past. After some farther movements incidental to a 
field day, the troops retired in the direction of Kensington, being formed 
in contiguous columns. Having proceeded some distance, they formed into 
line facing Grosvenor-gate. Companies from the horse first galloped in 
front, and fired as if Toe with the enemy. Companies from the 
infantry next went outand fired. The evolutions having concluded, the 
line was completed once more, and the whole commenced file firing with 
admirable precision, A few other manceuvres having been performed, the 
Duke rode up, and complimented the officers in command. The usual mi- 
litary salutes having been once again given, the review ended, but not be- 
fore the troops were put to great inconvenience by severel hundreds of the 
persons assembled breaking into the circle, notwithstanding all the exer- 
tions of the Hassars and the metropolitan police to keep them ont, 
After some exertions, however, the battalions odtained egress, and retired 
to their respective barracks, the bands playing several national airs. 

Hie Highness Ibrahim Pacha and suite returned iu the direction of Mi- 
vart’s, through Grosvenor-gate, and was loudly cheered on the way. His 
Grace the Commander-in-chief proceeded directly to Apsley House, and 
was enthusiastically greeted 

We are informed, on good authority, that his Highness expressed bis un- 
qualified adiniration of the movements as well as of the geueral appearance 
of the regiments. 

The weather was most propitious, and the attendance in consequence 
exceedingly, indeed inconveniently, great. Some members of the nobility 
were admitted to the interior of the circle, as wel! asa few of the corps 
diplomatique. All was over shortly before one o'clock. 


—_——_—_. 


Miscellaneous. 


IpRAHIM Pacua anv THe Partisan Laniss.—Some of the French pa- 
pers tell odd stories of the Pacha’s gallantry, which only want the simple 
ingredient of truth to be very amusing. One of the stories runs as fol 
lows :— 

A lady who enjoys a high degree of admiration in her circle of society, 
ventured to ask the Pacha what she would sell for in the Cairo market.— 
His Highness, after examining her very attentively, answered with true Ori- 
ental sang froid, ‘ Probably from two to three thousand trancs.’ The lady 
was about to exclaim against a valuation so much beneath her own esti- 
mate of her individual worth, when a young attaché ot a foreign embassy, 





have re- ' who had formerly visited Egypt, assured her that she need uot be offended, 
ceived, further information concerning his career since and previously to | for that the most beautiful Odalisques seldom realized more than 1000 to 


1200 francs, 

This anecdote was soon spread through the Paris saloons, and induced 
another lady, as remarkable for large and brilliant eyes as for a slender form, 
to ask the same question of the Pacha touching her own marketable worth 
‘The Pacha did not hesitate to reply, ‘In our country, the 


Tue Fasutons.—Witha sun so bright, a sky so blue, and such an Italian 
temperature as we have lately had, taste, fashion, and comfort require ihe 
lightest and most airy materials ; a prize would have been given for the dis- 
covery of airy texture more aerial than dareges, mousseline de soie, fil de 
chevre, Or guuze. During this hot weather, the most elegant women, with 
few exceptions, have worn braided hair; for ringlets, however soft and na- 
tural, soon loose their elasticity in a heated atmosphere, and the grace and 
harmeny of the fairest faco is destroyed. There islittle change of fashionsince 
our Jast report: capotes of crape, tulle, and lace, very light and transparent, 
ornamented with flowers and feathers, are worn. For dresses, besides ba- 
reges, gaze de soie, embroidered and with flounces, taffatas d’ Italie, striped 
and shaded gros de Naples, are in great vogue; some have the heads of the 
ounces of a darker shade than the rest of the etotie. Many of the mousse- 





i} 





‘Here is a writer who has no pretension to stand at the head of German 


Wearisomely didactic or childishly trifling as, with some few honourable 
exceptions, the present race of German fiction writers unquestionably are, 
there is little to astonish in the favourable reception which the two little 
volumes of ‘ Travelling Sketches’ fuund at the hands of the German pub- 
From the doli mass their fresh aad sparkling pages stood out in bright 
relief, like flowers amongst faggots, and were, in (ruth, water to the thirsty 


REVIEW OF TROOPS IN HYDE PARK, IN HONOUR 


; On Monday, the household troops consisting of the lst Regiment of Lite 
Guards, commanded bv Colonel Caven‘lish, the Royal Horse Guards Blue, 


- | Scots Fasilier Guards, commanded by Colonel Knollys, were reviewed and 
inspected by his Grace the Duke of Wellington, as Commander-in-chief of 
the army, in the presence of his Higtness [brahim Pacha and suite, his 
Royal Highness Priace George of Cambridge, who was attired in the uni- 
form of his Regiment, the 17th Lancers, now in Ireland, and a numerous 
stat! of officers, including Genera! Viscount Combermere, G.C.B., (who 


The brilliant cavalcade entered the ground shortly before eleven o'clock, 
and was soon afterwards fullowed by that of his Highness Ibrahim Pacha 





* « Blackwood’s Magazine” 





lines de soie, of pale green, lilac, and straw colours, have pretty fanciful 
patterns, that remind one of Watian’s pictures. For ball dresses, crepe, tulle, 
and tarlatane are principally used; and to render these still lighter, the un- 
der dresses are no longer silk or satin, but muslin or gauze, so that there are 


| tive or six transparent petticoats, one over the other.—Court Journal. 


The late Miss Lucy Harmer has bequeathed the sum of £1,000 to the 


haus’s Literarische Unterhaltung’s Blaiter tor 1334,’ ‘give us more infor- | Philanthropic Association for the Retormation of Juvenile Offenders. 
mation about America than all the tours and travels of Europeans put to- 


A bee-hive, belonging to a gentleman near Dumfries, threw off four 
swarms within fourteen days, a proof of fecundity scarcely ever equalled. 
On Monday, in London, one of the handles of the coftin of Mary Queen 
ot Scots was sold, among the late Mr. Upcott’s coliection of curiosities, tor 
two guineas, 

Accounts have been received from Rome, which state that the Pope will 
immediately grant a general amnesty for all political offences, 


A Leeds paper states that a Mr. William Hirst has discovered a method 
of propelling vessels by steam at a speed of thirty miles an hour, with halt 
the power now used. 


At Tarleton, the other day, a pigling, just littered, made its way from the 
yets, through a hole, into the adjoining shippon, and was found, next morn- 
ing, sucking a cow, both parties, apparenily, quile satisfied with the ar- 
rangement, 

| During the hearing of a case at the Mansion-house, the Lord Mayor o 
London stated, that in France the extraordinary system had been adopted of 
sending over to this country any lunatics found about the streets. 

Mrs. Magee, of Dublin, lately deceased, has bequeathed the sum of 
£20,000 to trustees, for the erection of a Presbyterian college in Ireland. 
The deceased was relict of the Rev. Mr. Magee, Presbyterian minister of 
Lurgan, and sister of Major-General Stewart, of the Royal Irish Artillery. 

Mr. Aston, of London, who, with his wife and daughter, had gone to re- 
side at Berlin, applied for there, and obtained, a divorce trom his wile, 
on the ground of her entertaining atheistical opinions. The court ordered 
her to quit Berlin in two days, and the Prussian territory within a week. 

The King of the Belgians, according to a Brussels paper, is very shortly 
to set out for London, to be present at the ceremony of the christening of the 
infant Princess. 

Tue New Pors.—A Letter from Rome of the 20th ult., in the Univers, 
says—“* ‘The choice of thenew Pope has been received with great satisfac - 
tion. Every one is delighted except the diplomatic body, still quite 
astonished at so much celerity. There were four baliots in all, each fol- 
lowed by an accesso. In the first, held on June 15, Cardinal Lambraschinf 
obtained 15 votes. and Cardinal Mastai 13; in the second, Cardinal Lam- 
bruschini had 13, and Cardinal Mastai 7; in the thitd, the former had 11, 
and the latter 17; and in the fourth, the former had only 10, and Cardinal 
Mastai 36, or two more than was required to beelected, The whole of 
the Sacred College confirmed the choice by acclamation. 

Mr. Augustus Paget, précis-wriler 'o the Earl of Aberdeen, bas ben ap- 
pointed second paid attache to the Brilish Embassy at Paris. 

Mr. Dean has resigned the chairmanship of the Beard of Customs, and 
is to be succeeded by Sir Thomas Fremantle, the present deputy chair- 
man. The Right Hon. George R. Dawson, who has for some time been a 
member of the Board of Customs, is to be appointed deputy chairman, in 
ihe place of Sir Thomas Fremantle. 

Another proot of the kind consideration felt by Sir Robert Peel tor the 
atilicted family of the late Mr. Haydon, has been made known to the public. 
Not content wiih the prompt pecuniary assistance extended to that lament-d 
artist in the last hours of his life, nor with the liberal sum transmitted to 
his bereaved widow and orphans, the Premier has made permanent provi- 
sion for a son of the deceased, by appointing him to the situation ef land- 
ing-waiter in the Cusioms, 
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No time has been lost by the admirers of the late Mr. Haydon and the 
friends of humanity in concocting measures for the relief of his tamily. A 
meeting was held at the chambers of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, at which Lord 
Morpeth, Sir John Hobhouse, Cougt D’Orsay, Dr.Crolly; Dr. Bowring, and 
others, were present, and it was resolved at once to open a subscription for 
the su’ of Mrs. Haydon and her daughter. Up to this moment more 
than £700 bave been subscribed, exclusive of the respective pensions of 
£5@ from the Queen and £25 from Lady Peel, already settled on Mre. 
Haydon. Sir Robert Peel sent £100 from his own private purse. 

A peerage is to be granted, it is said, to Lady Harriet Clive, and not to 
her ladyship’s husband, Colonel Clive, as stated. Colonel Clive has been 
for many yearsa stanch supporter of the Premier. ~ 

It is stated,that after Sir Robert Pee! had declined a peerage for himself, 
her Majesty repeatedly offered a peerage for Lady Peel. 

Malle de Chabot, sister of Comte de Jarnac, and niece of the Duke of 


Leinster, is about to be married to Comte de Laysteyrie, grandson of La- 
fayette. 


The Dake of Rutland, accompanied by Lady Adeliaa Manners, is ex pect- 
ed to sail in a day or two in his Grace’s yacht, the Resolution, on a trip to 
the Mediterranean. 

Viscount Melbourne leaves town the week after next, for Melbourne 
Hall, Derbyshire, and then goes to Bishop’s Close, his seat in Notiingham- 
shire, to take up his residence at that ancient family seat. 


M. Jourdain, a young tenor of great promise, was announced to make his 
début on Monday, at the Opera Comique, in the once renowned opera of 
« Zemire et Azor,’ by Marmoniel and Gretry. 

Mr. Charles Kemble, the celebrated English actor, wt.ose talents are still 
remembeted with pleasure in Paris, and who has retired from the stage for 


some years, is at present in Paris, on a short visit from London.—Galig- 
nani. 


Beteun Opera.—An engagement has been signed by Mr. Bunn, for 
twenty performances of this excellent company at Drury-lane Theaire, to 
take place between the 15th of July and the 15th of August. 

Tue Provipent Soctety or Dancers.—On Tuesday evening, the sec- 
ond anniversary meeting of the members and friends of the above institu- 
tion took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern. Sir Charles Shakerley, Bart., 
a and was supported by M. Cellarius, the Messrs. Oscar and James 

yrn, Mr, Gilbert, and other influential members of the profession. A sub- 
scription of L.506 14s. was added to the funds. 


Donizert1 —Donizetti leaves France this week, accompanied by his 
nephew, for Bergamo, his ative place. His health continues the same; 
he walks and acts as if his bodily powers were unimpaired, but his mind is 
evidently affected, without having undergone a notable change. The char- 
acteristic features of his illness are profound silence ana melancholy. 


THE COQUETTE. 


BY MILES GERALD KEON, 


One spring morning, in her old age, she sat down alone at the casement. 
The morning of the day, and of the year, put her in mind of the morning 
of her Jife ; and she sang with tears :— 

My heart is sinkin 
With ever thinking 
Of him who woo'd me in cally life ; 
e had scarce a rental, 
But his look was gentle, 
As, whisp’ring, he prayed me to be his wife. 


‘cannot proffer 
A wealthy coffer,” — 

So ran his words in the days of youth,— 
‘* But your husband’s glory 
May be named in story, 

And you shall engross a heart of truth.” 


No ray, adorning 
Some vernal morning, 
E’er broke more sweet o’er an eastern isle, 
Than the beam beginning, 
On his lip so winning, 
To diffuse the light of Hope’s youthful smile, 


But I answered slightly, 











Laughing so lightly, 

That my love was love of the rich and high, — 
“ And that I cared not, 
Indeed, I dared aot.” 

And thus i rebuked him, | know uot why. 


He bowed, and departed, 
Quite broken-hearted, 
And long I thought he might come once more ; 
But, O my life’s morning ! 
One nye of.scorning, 
louded the light which your moments bore. 


Thus my heart is sinking, 
As I still sit thinking 
How he prayed me softly to be his wife ; 
Though small was the rental, 
The look was so gentle, 
Of him who woo'd me in early life.—Dolman’s Magazine. 


— 
NEW WORKS. 


Harper § Brothers. ‘Tho Life of the Right Hon. George Canning.’ 
By Robt, Bell. 

This isa work of rare value, first because it is the life of a great and 
most remarkavle man—one of the most illustrious statesmen that ever 
adorned the page of England’s history, and next, because it is one of the 
most delicious pieces of biography which modern times can boast—accu - 
rate in facts, and brilliantly purein style. ‘ The Life ot George Canning !” 
There is a charm in the very title—to those who know the merits of the 
great origival it must afford infinite satisfaction to seo them thus set forth— 
even though alioyed with party persecutious and misfortunes, which cruel- 
ly and unjustly assailed his high-toned, manly career. Two those who only 
know the name of “Canning” it will prove a source of curiosity, as show- 
ing how a mighty spirit, a master-mind, nurtured in untoward circumstances, 
struggled and rose to the highest eminence through difficulties and opposi- 
tion, till the whole civilized world acknowledged its greatness and its 
power. With sincere admiration for genius, talent, and trath, we beg to 
recommend “The Life of the Right Hon. George Canning,” by Robert 
Bell. 

“ Pictorial History of England.” No.5. As we have before spoken in 


high terms of this work, we can only add that the present number fully 
warrants all we said. 


“ Tiluminated and Illustrated Shakspeare.”’ 

“ The Wandering Jew.” No. 16. 

“The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud ;” or “ Biblical Legends” of 
the Mussulmans. By Dr. G. Wiel. Translated from the German. This 


Nos. 91-92, 93-94. 


_ _She Albion. _ 








RICKET CHALLENGE.—The St. Geo 
Unien Cricket Club of Philadelphia will play a friendly match at Cricket against any 
eleven players in all Canada. . 
he match to consist of two innings each, and to be ptayed on the new ground of the 
St. George’s Clab in New York on or betore the 15th of September next. 
Any communications connected with the above to be addressed to B. N. Tinson, Presi- 
dent of the St. George’s Cricket Ctub, New York. 


a By order of the Club, HENRY BRIND, Secretary. 
july 25—3t. 








ny ee 
OTICE.—The subscribers have formed a COPARTNERSHIP for the transaction o 
a General Importing and Commission Business, under the firm of Buhot, Bouland 
& Co. in Paris. with a branch of the establishment in New York under the firm of Le Gal, 
Bouland & Co. 
EUCENB BUHOT 
EUGENE LB GAL, 
july 25. FRED’K B. BOULAND. 





Goveax ESS WANTED, ina priyate family, She must be a Lady of liberal educa- 
tion and accomplishments, and fully competent to instruct in the higher branches of 
an English education. The most satisfactory references required and given. 


a Address, B. B., Box 180, Lower Post Office, New York. 
july 25— 





OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.-—The great saving of timejand la- 

bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 
tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business, 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way 
all kinds of hides and skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besid eat »my in bark or tanning material. 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring one, where the old plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever_introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highest satisfaction in the different states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion oF pcratical men who have adopted the improvement, at the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirt days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer 
for sale a and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur- 
nished gratis to all purchasers. 

For turther particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 


=. One of these machines was exhibited in operation at the Great Nationa! Fair at 
ashington City. ap 25 tf. 


Aus OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE, in the city of Toronto and immediate 
J neighbourhood. On Aaron the 7th day of August next, will be sold by public auc- 
tion (if not previously disp: of at private sale) on the premises that very valuable 
property, on the south side of King street, known as the Commercial Bank Block. 

And at the same time and place, a Farm, near Col. Wells’, containing 200 acres of Land, 
150 under cultivation, with a good house thereon. 


_Also, the unexpired lease of the premises, now in possession of Messrs. H. & T. Mor- 
ris, in Toronto, 

Sale will take place at Twelve o’clock, noon, in the room lately used as the office of the 
Commercial Bank. Terms made known at the sale; and in the meantime the premises 
can be seen by applying to 

july 18—3t. 








WILLIAM C, ROSS, Ese@., Toronto. 


ROFESSOR J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informing the public, that he 
is now in the City of New York, with the intention of giving lessons in the FRenca 
LANGUAGE, to those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of his 
services. 
His terms for Schools and private instruction are moderate. Any communication left 
at the Uffice of the Albion, or at the Bookstore ef Messrs. Gates and Stedman, Nassau 
Street, corner of Beekman 


reet 4 man, or atthe Professor’s Rooms, Atlantic Hotel Hoboken, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. . 





Prof. Edwards is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addison 
Gardner, Lt. Gov. ; Rev’d Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush ; Rev’d Chas. H. Read, aud Ed- 
ward F. Sanderson, Esq., New York. I 

LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND, late 645 Broadway, begs 
to inform the inhabitants of New York and the public at large, that she has removed 
het entire stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commouious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the car- 
pet business, rs. B, takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledg- 
ments to those Jadies and gentlemen by whom she has been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes 10 call their attention together with the 
inhabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs. B- with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
Europe forthe last seven years with both profit to herself aud pleasure to her cus- 
tomers. 
The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, from which 
no deviation can be made. jy 4 12m 


DAGUERREOTY PE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUBK- 
RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged his 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchase. 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his In struments is too well known to need fur- 
ther comment. Voigtlnender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having cowpleted his arrange- 
Ments for the importation of Plates, he will in future receive a sup 5 by every packet 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles inthe line, will also be found com- 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their a terest to call. 

N. B.—Instruction given in the art as usual. ap 11 tf. 


1ANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION.—MISS GALE is prepared to receive a select clas@ 
of Young Ladies, for instruction in the delightful accomplishment of a PIANIST, 4 

her Residence, 99 Lydius-Street Albany. 
Miss G, has had the advantage of the first European Musical Professors, in ber edu 


cation. Anearly application is requested, as the number will be limited. 
March, 1846. 











D*®: GALE, PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON FROM EUROPE—Respectfully in- 

forms the inhabitants of the city of Albany and its vicinity, and the public generally, 
hat he will he happy to attend to all calls in his profession, to which, without arrogating 
— mach to himself, he gives undivided attehtiou, which has been tollowed by most sig- 
nal success. 

Dr. Gale feels himself to be on a proud eminence in acknowledging himself to be a 
disciple of that benefactor of his race, the justly celebrated and immortalized Samuel} 
Dickson, M. D,. late of the British Medical Staff in India and elsewhere, author of the 
“‘Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine, &c. 

An Edition of this work was published in London, in 2839, in which an account is giv- 
en of 1,800 cases of acute disease having been treated successfully by the Author without 
the use of bloodletting in any form. One great advantage of this system is, that it makes 
“short work” of disease, and Patients are cured in a fourth part of the time that is em- 
ployed in the old “ routine” practices of bloodletting, &c., even when most successful. 
Staff-Surgeon Hume, from Neas Barracks, Ireland, (previous.y of the West Indies and 
British North American), wrote to the author Dec. Sth, 1859, stating that he had not used 
the Lancet ior three years, and that during the last year he had newther Leeched, bled, or 
Cupped in any case, and that he had not lost either Maa, Woran, or Child. The Depot 
was never more healthy, which he attributed principally to his having abstamed during 
the last three years fromevery kind of depletion in the treatment of disease. Dr. Gale’s 
practice most fully corrobrates these facts, and numberless otbers of a similar character 
received, and continually receiving by the Author. Chest Disease, Incipient Consnup- 
tion, Croup Marasmus from Glandular Disease or Scrofula, Strumous Opthalmia and 
Fevers and Inflamations ia variety of intensity, are among the various forms of Disease 
treated with success by Dr. Gale. Dr. Gale uses nothing asa Remedy butthat which 
1s authorised by the ‘(Materia Medicas” aud Pharmacopeias of London, Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin and the United States, but in the smallest available doses. 

Those persons wishing to consult Dr. Gale in different parts of the Union are iaform- 
ed, that as his practice is principally confinedto the City ; be may be consulted at ell 
times without fear of disappointment. 

Remember, Office and Residence 99 Lydius street, cso N. Y¥. 


MUND E&. W. GALE, M. D 


EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS M ETZ begs to announce to his friends and the pubiic 
in general, that he has removed trom his residence in Mercer street, to No. 2 Union 


Place, where he will continue in bis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing. j6 Sm 





VHNSON VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 
Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtlandt Street, 
and 79 Trinity Place, New York. feb 7 Sin. 


J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No, 4) 
WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Lreland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts Pay. 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bilis on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this Office. 

Bank OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, FoREIGN GOLD AND Sitver of al 
descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the mos! 
favourable terms. : 

CoLLections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitude in the most liberal terms. “ , oe 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union 
bought and sold at the lowest rates. 7 
Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OI[L,.—A delightfully trayreut prep arationor the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. [tis an unfailing preventative of bald 
ness, aad bestows a brilliant gloss witha tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a dainp atmosphere or crowded 
oums. 
Caution. —Each bottle of the genuine articie is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ‘‘ Kowland’s Macassar Oil,’ surrounded by a combination o 





is a curious volume, and the subjects of which it treats worthy of investi- 
gation. 

“ French Domestic Cookery,” combining “elegance with economy.”’ 
We had occasion lately to recommend Miss Beecher’s work on this subject, 
and we see no reason why the present volume should be neglected ; house- 
keepers cau thus take their choice and please themselves. 


Edward Dunnigan, 151 Fulton Street, has just published “ ‘Thornberry 
Abbey,” a Tale of the Times, It is a nice little volume, well printed and 
bouud, with a frontispiece evidently intended for the younger branches of 
society, by whom we have no doubt it will be welcomed. 


Marrenner Lockwood, & Co.,45 B adway, have just published ‘* Do. 
lores,” a novel, by “ Harro-Harring.”” Complete in one volume of 4 
numbers: 25 cents each. We have not yet been able to give this produc- 
tion sach minate and careful exawination as would empower us to spevk 
directly of its merits and objects, but from our hasty view, we can say that 
it must prove a work of interest; everything connected with, or relating to 
Soath America is, at the present juncture, of moment with the public. The 
author, therefore, may fairly calculate that his work will excite attention. 


beautiful designs, aud surmounted by a portrait of the Qneen, Also the signature of 
he proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’: Macassar Oi 
are engreved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. . 
Rowiand’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the satest and most innoxious prepa 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, i 
is fighly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the shin soft 
and white in the most inclement weather. . 
Rewland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stinulstive 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 
$a security against counterfeits a «mali label is attached to every bottle and box o 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, w ho are the Agents for Messrs 


Rowland & Co. SUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 
mar 7 ti. 





‘NGLAND.—GEORGE HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVERPOOL.—J. ©. CAs. 
TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would respect- 
fully call the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling to Europe, tot he 
accommodation which his house affords; and particularly to the following letter which 
be bas received from Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably known as the editor of the Old 
Countrymar and Emigrant’s Friend, New York. 
LIVERPOOL, 30th May, 1846. 


LIVERPOOL, Ly 26th, 1946. 
My Dear Sirn—If my testimony, to the excellent management of your Hotel, can bes 
service, you are at petiest liberty to make what use you please of the following. ‘The 
hotel is perfect in all its arrangements. The bedrooms are handsomely furnished and or 
good dimensions. Vhe coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are #0 com. 
plete in their several departments that no inconvesiences arise from either. The Hot 
Cold and Shower Baths, whicb are adjacent to the bedrooms, together with the fact thar 
your hotel is situated close to the Exc anze, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cus 
tom House and Docks, make it one of the most desirable for American travellers that can 

pussibly be selected. I remain, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
je 20 Sm THOMAS RAWLINGS, 





s Cricket Club of New York, and the 2s 
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every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, saiting puncwually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Mm en the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi+ 


scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent vy them, unless rogeiet Bills of same Se signedthere= 
ter. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 7% South-ss 


ACKETS FOR BeVER Gorent Line.]— Tbe shipsof this Line will hereafter leave. 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, From Havre. 

Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
lst Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, aud Nov. 
Ist March, July and.-Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimoce, E. Fauk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 

quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage 1s $100. Passengers will be supplied 

with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 

vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ac- 

tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
OYD & HINCKEN, Ageuts, 

No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHI?S of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 


_ Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 


















Hibernia sees Capt. Ryrie. 
Britannia, eevcece Captain Hewitt 
Caledonia, ....+..+.ee0+8 . seoeee Captain E.G. Lott. 
Acadian, «eevee eeccescessoves erocccccees see. Captain W. Harrison. 
CRMs 606000006000 ° ..» Capt. C.K. E. Judkiog. 


Will sai! from fivespoc and Boston, via Halifax as follows. 
FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 

Britannia on the 1th July, 1846. Cambria on the 4th July, 1846. 

Cambiia ‘ Ist August, 1846. Hibernia “* 19th Joly, 1846, 

Hibernia ‘* 19th August, 1346. Caledcnia “ 4th August, 1546. 

Caledonia “ Ist September, 1846. 

Passage mouey. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halifax, $20, 

These ships — experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, appiyte 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet 


TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOUL.--The Great Western Steam 

Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, 
B.R. Mathews Esq., Comuiander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN, , $500 tons, 1! horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, it. N. Commanuer ; are intended to sailas follows:— 


GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. 


Saturday .cccccscccccccccccccecs «+» Lith April | Thursday........ 
Saturday cece . 30th May | Thersday.. 

Saturday 25th July | Thursday.. 
Saturday 12th Sept} Thursduy.. 
Saturday... .+s-e3lst Oct | Thursday.. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 












From Liverpool. 


From New York. 





Saturday ..ce.secesceceeees coeeseoeeDth May | Saturdey........- 

Tuesday....ccccccccseses coe eooeeeTth Jnly | Saturday.......... 

Wednesda coe cccccccc esc ROth AUT | TUESAAY...cccccccccesscccverce 

Tues iay...... 06000606 cose oseses .-30th Oct | Tuesday..... Cceeee-ccee eoccesce 
Fare to Live GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 


ol per ** 
Fares per “ 6 ear BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For freight or passage, or other information, auply. in New York to 


HARD IRVIN, 93 Front-street. 
New York, 27th February, 1846. mi4 we 


HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMIERS from Balti:nore, connected with 
the James Kiver boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in opera- 
tion. 
Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by far the 
most comturtable route. 


EW Y@RK LIFE tNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives ef othera, 
bad for the whole duration oi life, or tor a limited period. The paymest of premiums may 
ae either made annualiy, or {np a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON UNE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YFAR, 


Age. | 1/Y¥ear. | Age. | 1 Veer. | Age. | 1 Wear. | Age. | 1 Veor 
14 | 0 72 25 1 07 Su 1 48 |)” 1 
16 077 27 1 12 3° 1 57 5! 1 | 
16 0 84 23 1 20! 40 1 69 52 2 

17 6 386 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 
18 6 39 30 i 31 42 | i 85 54 2 i 
19 0 90 31 1 32 4s 1 89 55 2 
20 aS | 32 1 33 44 | 1 90 oe 2 4 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 49) 2 70 
22 0 95 S4 1 35] 46 | 1 92 ; 3 4 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 98 { 8 $s oF 
24 0 99 36 1 39 4¢ | 1 94 } & | 4 & 
25 i¢ $7 1 48 49 1 95 











Money will be received in deposite by the Company, ind held in trust, spon whieh ta 
terest will be allowe i as fullows:—Upon any svin over $100 irreceomable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 


TKUSTEES. 
David S. Kennedy Thomas W. Ludlow, Joba Greig, 
Stephen Allen, Crageee ernee, William Bara, 
John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ra 


Henry Brevoort, 

John Johnston, 

Augustus James, 

George Griffin, 

Jonathan Goodhue, 

James Hooker, 

John D. Va Buren. 
Cuarces C. PALMER, Secretury. 

abfeb ltt 


Leonardo & Suares, 
Joba J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


Gardner G. How land, 
Albert RK. Galiatin, 
Samuel Thomson, : 
James J. Jones Wiiliam B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., , 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 5 ‘ 
. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company 


IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCiETY— 
No. 26 Gornhili, Loadon. Capital, £500,000, ox $2,540,000. Empowerex by act of 
Pariiament. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deterred annuities. The essured has, on all occasions, ihe power to ber- 
row, without expens@ or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc- 
tors, at the last annual investijration, to declare a fourth boons, varying troin 35 to 25 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the prout scale. 

EXAMPLES. 
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reduction | may borrow 
ot pre’m. | onthe policy 
$ $ x >. $ $3. 
1837 1088 75 KM 24 80 08 2225 
60 5000 370 30 1338 960 76 455 53 67 53 | 1987 
1839 823 00 870 45 55 76 1780 
1840 5el 85 Zu 20 | 39 70 | 1483 
1841 555 56 247 # 37% | 1336 





The division of profts is annual, andthe next wili be made in December of the present 


year. 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 

For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of ratcs, and report of last a nual 
meeting, (15th ot May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphiet, to be obtained at iheir olfce, 
74 Wail stieat, New York. 

JACOB HARVEY, Chairmen Local Board 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June oth, 1846. 
'"INRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. ¥.—T'be house ar this place of fesbionadle 
resort is now open for the accommodation of the travelling public. P 

During the recess the proprietor has improved the grounds and walks, aud added to 
the attraction of the unique scenery of “ the Falls’ by abridge thrown a russ below ihe 
first iali,thus giving access to many grand and interesting views of the magnificent 
scenery from the opposite bank o, the stream. p P 

To his guests he offers the farther attraction of a parlor organ of the largesi Class and 
of the most exquisite tone, containingtwo banks of keys and a pedal bass, built expressly 
to his order, by Jardine, of N. Y., and for Lealthful exercise and recre — a Te 
constructed two bowling «lleys,on the most approved pian. M. M JR rn 

(#" Board by the month on reasonable terms. _MS 64 





JOSEPH GILLOTI’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber ie constantly Seqees 

fresh supplies of every description of the above weil known — ens. A large 
stoch is constantly kep? on hand, consisting of Patent. Magnum Bonvm, Damas: as aud 
Double Damascus Barrel 2en ; Principality, each extra fine,jine, and (aromyy Y nnemy Cag 
graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies ay went pe Albert, 
Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and Sciiool Pens, oa cards au‘ in boxes © Un oe 
each ; together with an excellent article for schooi use, the Colle; oe Pen, an d fin TO- 
tou Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess sireng ta, © wi! au Holden 
ot point, admirably suited to ! ght andrapid hands. Very cheap Pens in — ae 
of every descriy tion—all which are offered at low rates, ard the attentic n Ge ep ers 
solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 yoy aaa 

: nal wills ; > 7 yrtruen 4 A. 
Conny dealers wi!! at all times find a geod ass¢ M1. JAMES FOX, Montreal. 





@ TODART AND DUNHAMS PIANO FORTES.—The sapertortiy of these Instru- 
SS ments over cll others manufactured in this vous? is estaly ished beyond a doubt, by 
followi jtec I ai of the *‘ Lion Pianist, 7 
the following unsolicited testimonial n shar leston Hotel, March ist, 1348 
Messrs. S. and'D’s manufact>,y is in 13th street between Srd and 4th Avenues, and 
! s room is at No 361 Broadwy. 
: “C. my » poe healing ‘wentieuel _] herewith take pleasure to testify that Messrs. Siodart 
. ~ LO} g 








. ; , C are eri uality, and that 
ond s Factor.y, (New York,) Piano Fortes are of superior quality, an ’ 
} ae an bi ii ant tone ead they are not only througn softress and brilliancy 
: : wie dees : shiij , any other mannfaectared. 

nt also thre b durability in workmansip, superior to any oth lac 
ae” « ity tn Leonold de Meyer. 


July 2% 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th and 9th o- 


Ships. Masters. Days of sa = | from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 10, “10, “* 10} * oF, 6 oe 
Gladiator, T. Britton, «' 20, “20, “ 20}/Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. wick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. I) “ 17, “ 1 “oo 
Switzerland, E. Knigat, “ 10, ‘ 10, “a BB. 2, * & © oe 
Quebec, Ff. H. Hebard, | “ 20, “20,  ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), KE. K. Morgan, {Mar. 1, July1, Nov. 1] * 17, “ 17, “ 49 
Wellington D. Chadwick, “ 10, “10, ‘ Jo} * 27, & O7, 6 op 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 20, 20,  20/May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, ‘TT, “* # 
Toronto, E.G. Tinker,| * 16, “tO, “~ 103 “* 97, “ gy, 4 

Westniinster, H. R. Hovey, « 20, ‘20, “ 20}June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


gators. Great care will be taken hat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
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“POLITICAL DEPAR’ 


Kutperial Parliantent. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE MINISTRY.—SIR ROBERT PEEL'S EX- 
PLANATIONS. 
House of Commons.— Tuesday, June 30. 
Sir R. PEEL at half-past five o’clock entered the House amid profouad 
silence and tvok his seat. In a few moments he rose and spoke as .ollows: 
—-Mr. Speaker,—Sir, I feel it to be my daty to avail myself of the earliest 
tunity of notifying to this House that, in consequence of the position 
of her Majesty's Government, and especially in consequence of that vote 
to which the House came on the night of Thursday last, by which they re 
fueed to give tu her Majesty’s Goverument those powers Which they d. em- 
ed necessary for the repression of outrage and the protection of tite in Ire- 
land, her Majesty’s servants have felt it their duty to tender their resigna- 
tion toa gracious Sovereign. The resolution to tender that resignation 
was the unadimous resolution of her Majesty’s servants, adopted without 
hesitation. Sir, it I had any complaint to prefer with respect to the course 
pursued by the House, this is not the occasion on which [ oa eee 
& prefer it. It is impossible not to feel that that ——— by w . a “~ 
change takes place in the councils of a great empire, affecting, ye wea il 
for woe, the welfure of many millions of the Queen's —— - almost a 
p2ts of the habitable globe—it is impossible not to feel that that “4 an im- 
pertant, | might almost say a solemn, occasion—and it is not ob _ an oc 
€asion that one word ought to be said by a Minister, acting in homage ° 
consiitutional principles, which can by possibility revive controversies 0 
an acrimonious character. Sir, such controversies would be wholly un 
suited to the magnitude of this occasion, aud | must also say, the provoca- 
tion of any such controversy would be wholly at variance with the feelings 
which influence me in addressing this house. (Cheers.] These feelings 
would rather prompt me to acknowledge with g@atitude the many occa- 
sions on which, speaking of the great body of the gentlemen on this side 
ef the House, at periods antecedent to the present session, { and my col- 
leagues have received a generous and cordial support. The feelings also 
would rather prompt me to acknowledge with gratitude the occasions on 
which, from gentlemen opposite, in oblivion of patty ditferences, her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have received, for measures of which those gentlemen 
approved also, a cordial support ; and I trust, therefore, Sir, that nothing 
will escape me in explaining the course which her Majesty’s Government 
ave thought it their duty to pursue which can run the risk of provoking 
those controversies which I do deprecate. Sir, her Majesty bas been gra- 
ciwously pleased to accept that tender of resignation, and her Majesty’s ser- 
yants now only hold their offices until their successors shall have been ap- 
pointed. Sir, I said that if i had complaints tc prefer, this would not be 
the occasion on which I would prefer them ; but I must also say, that I did 
not prop se those measures connected with our commercial policy at the 
commencement of this session without foreseeing that, whether those mea- 
sures succeeded or failed, they must cause the dissolution of the Govern- 
ment which proposed them; and therefore, Sir, I rather rejoice that her 
Majesty’s Government have been relieved from any doubt by au early de- 
cision of this House, as to the course it would be their duty to pursue; for 
1 do not hesitate to say that, even if that vote had been in our favour, | 
would not have consented to hold office by sufferance or by the evasion of 
any principle. (Great cheering.] 1 believe it is not for the public inter- 
est that a Government should remain in power unable to give practical ef- 
fect to the measures which they consider necessary for the public welfare ; 
and in the position in which her Majesty’s Government was placed, by the 
withdrawal, perhaps the natural withdrawal, of the confidence of many of 
those who had heretofore given them their support, I do not think it proba- 
ble that even if the vote to which [ refer had been in our favour, her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would have been enabled, with credit to themselves 
and with advantage to the interests of the country, to continue in the ait- 
ministration of public affairs. [Long continued caeering ] Sir, we have 
advised er Majesty to accept our resignations without adopting that alter- 
mative which we might have adopted, viz., recommending to the Crown 
the exercise of its prerogative, and to dissolve the present Parliament. We 
have preferred the immediate tender of resignation to the adoption of that 
alternative. Sir, I do not hesitate to say, speaking with a frankness which 
i trust will offend no one, that it her Majesty’s Government had failed in 
carrying, in all their integrity, those measures of commercial policy which 
it was ny duty to recommend, I don’t hesitate to say that there is no ex- 
ertion | would not have made in order, if not to ensure their ultimate suc- 
cess, at least to give the country an opportunity of pronouncing an opinion 
@m the suuject. (Loud cheers. | 

In that case 1 should have felt myself justified in advising a dissolution, 
because | think that the continuance of doubt on sucha subject would have 
been a greater evil than resorting to a constitutional expression of opinion by 
the people of this country. (Cheers.) But there is no necessity tor a dis- 
solution on this ground: those who dissented from those measures have 
withdrawn their opposition, and | am bound to say it was not a factious or 
woseemly opposition, to them ; simply protesting against them, they have 
given finally their consent to those measures, and those measures having 
paesed into law, I do not feel I should have been justified, for any subordi- 
mate consideration, for the interest of the Government merely, in advising 
the exercise of the prerogative to which | refer, and dissolving the Parlia- 
ment. (Hear.) Because [| feel strongly this—that no Administration is 
justifiea in advising the exercise of that prerogative, unless there be a fair, 
reasonable presumption, even a strong morai conviction, that after a disso- 
dation they will be enabled to administer the atfairs of this country through 
the support of a party sufficiently powerful to carry their measures.— 
(Cheers.) I do not think a dissolution justifiable for strengthening a party. 
i think the power of dissolution is 4 great instrament in the hands of the 
Crown, and that there is a tendency to blunt that instrament if it be resorted 
to without necessity, Though for the purpose of enabling the country to 
decide whether we were justified in proposing those measures of commer- 
cial policy which we did propose at the commencement of this session, I 
do noi think that would have been sufficient ground for a dissolution. The 
enly ground for dissolution would have been a strong presumption that after 
a dissolution we should have had a party powerlul enough in this House to 
enable us to give effect practically to the measures which we might propose. 
Now, I don’t mean a support founded on a mere temporary sympathy with 
eur position on the part of those who, otherwise, are opposed to us; I do 
@ot mean a support founded on a concurrence as tu one great question of do- 
mestic policy, however important that may be ; I think we ought not to dis- 
solve without having a full assurance that we should have the support, not 
of those who differ from us on almost all questions of public policy, agree- 
img with us in one, but that we should have the support of a powerful party 
wnited to us by a general concurrence ot political opinion. (Cheers.) And 
{ em bound to say, that in the general division of parties, and after all that 
has occurred, I did not entertain a confident hope that a dissolution of Par- 
tiament would have given us that support. (Hear, hear.) I must also say 
that, after all the excitement which has taken place, and after the stagna- 
tion of trade consequent upon our protracted discussions, it did appear to us 
that this was a period when it would not be judicious to take such a step. | 
Upon these grounds we preferred instant resignation to the alternative of a | 
dissolution. We were left in a minority on a question connected with Ire- 
tand. Now I should lament, uot merely because it is an frish question, but 
») should most deeply lament if it could be thought that the measure which 
we proposed for the repression of outrage in Ireland was an indication that 
her Mujesty’s servants held any different opinion with regard to the policy 
to be pursued in Ireland from that which { declared towards the close of 
whe last sessiun of Purliament. (Hear, hear.) To the opinions which | 
then avowed —to those opinions which had a practical effect given to them 
by the Charitable Bequests Act, and by the additional vote for the endow 
ment of Maynooth—to those opinions I, now about to relinquish power, 
entirely subscribe. (Greatcheering.) We brought forward that measure, | 
believing that resistance to the contagion of crime and the vigorous repres- 
sion by law of the offences which disgrace some parts of Ireland, were not 
measures calculated permanently to improve the social condition of that 
country , but we thought they were measures which could be taken in con 
Jenction with others necessary for the purpose of giving effect to legislation 
spon that subject. (Hear, hear.) The house has, however, decided, and | 
am not about to impeach their decision. I only deprecate any inference, 
*hich would be unjustifiable, that, because we proposed those measures, 
which some called measures of cvercion, which we call measures for the 
protection of life, therefore our views with regard to the policy to be pur- 
sued towards Ireland have undergone any change. Speaking for myself, | 
a0 not hesitate now to say that, in my opinion, there ought to be established 
setween England and Ireland a complete equality (great cheering) in all 
civil, muvicipal, and political rights. (Rene wed cheers. ) When I say com- 
plete equality, I don’t mean, because 1 know it is impossible, to have a 
hteral equality in every particular. Here, aS in matters of more sacred 
mport, it may be that ‘the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life ;’ I speak 
e* the spirit, and not of the letter, in which our legislation with regard to 
the franchise aad other privileges should be conducted. (Hear, hear.) | 
mean, there should be a real, substantial equality, in political and civil rights 
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eyes, and comparing its franchise with the franchise either of England or 
Scotland, should be enabled to say, ‘ A different law is enacted for Ireland, 
and on account of some jealousy or suspicion, Ireland has curtailed and mu- 
tilated rights.’ ‘That is what I mean by equality of political franchises. 
Does any gentleman think I am making a reserve? (Cheera.) 1 speak of 
the — in which we should legislate. I think it ought to be impossible to 
say that there is a different rule, substantially, with regard to civil or muni- 
cipal tranchise in Ireland from that which prevails ia Tesieed. (Cheers. } 

Now, Sir, with regard to our executive administration in Ireland, I think 
the favour of the Crown ought to be bestowed in that country, and the con- 
fidence of the Crown, without reference to religious distinctions. (Loud 
cheers.) It has not been from entertaining a different opinion that there 
may be, in our case, the appearance of partiality. Where we have taken 
the opportunity of manifesting confidence in some Roman Catholics, 1 can- 
not say that justice was always done to our motives, nor has the position of 
the individuals in accepting favour from us been altogether such asto create 
an anxiety for the repetition of similar favours. (Hear, hear.) Those who 
succeeded us may have different means of carrying that principle iato exe- 
cution; but ifthey do act upon that principle and bestow the favour and 
confidence of the Crown witiout reference to religious differences of opinion, 
thoy shall hear no complaint from me on that ground. (Cheers.) Then, 
Sir, with respect to the spirit in which our legislation should be conducted ; 
adhering to all the opinions which I have expressed on the greater and more 
important points of Frish policy, yet I must say I, for one, am prepared to 
co-operate with those who feel the present social condition of the people in 
respect to the tenure of land, and the relation between landlord and tenant, 
to be one that deserves our immediate and most cautious consideration. — 
(Cheers.) I think it may be impossible, by legislation, to apply any imme- 
diate remedy to the state of things which unfortunately prevails in that coun- 
try ; but, even if the benefit is remote, if it is of a permanent character, so 
far from being deterred from measures calculated to atford a remedy, the 
distant period at which the benefit may be derived ought to operate as no 
discouragement to us to apply Our minds most sedulously and impartially to 
the consideration of the subject. (Loud cheers.) Again, with respect to 
legislation on all those matters connected with the tenure of land and the re- 
lation of landlord and tenant—while upholding the rights of property, which 
I believe you will find no advantage in violating, yet, on the whole, I think 
the course we have taken during this session of extreme pressure of public 
business is a sufficient proof that there has been no disinclination on our part 
to consider that subject. (Hear.) Neither will there be any disinclination 
to co-operate with those to whem the practical administration of affairs may 
be committed. (Cheers.) Sir, [ have reason tu believe that the noble lord 
the member for the city of London has been commanded by her Majesty to 
repair to her for the purpose of rendering his assistance in the formation of 
aGovernment, Sir, | presume the general principle upon which the Gov - 
ernment formed by the noble lord will act, so far as a commercial policy is 
concerned, will be the continued application, of those principles which tend 
to give us a freer commercial intercourse with other countries. (Loud 
cheers.) If that be the policy wich will be pursued, as [ confidently expect 
it will be, ( shall feel itto be my duty to give to that Government, in pur- 
suance and execution of that policy, my cordial support. ({mmense cheer- 
ing.) I presume, thereture, that her Majesty’s Government will adopt that 
policy—and that, if other countries choose to bny in the dearest market, it 
will be no discouragement to them to permit us to buy in the cheapest — 
(Cheers.] I trust they will not resume the policy which they and we have 
telt most inconvenient, namely, haggling with foreign countries, instead of 
taking that independent course which we believe to be conducive to our 
own interests—[cheers ]—trusting to the influence of public opinion in other 
countries, that our example, with the practical benetit we derive from it, 
will at no remete period insure the adoption of the same course, rather than 
hoping to obtain commercial privileges as an equivalent for the reduction 
of particular duties. [Loud cheers.] Sir, when I say | presume that these 
general principles will inflaence their commercial policy, | do not, of course, 
mean to say that the adoption of these principles is at once to overrule eve - 
ry moral consideration, and at once to subject every part of the inhabitants 
of this empire to unequai competition with other nations. I speak general- 
ly as to the tendency of our commercial policy, aud | trust that every step 
that is taken will be towards the relaxation of restriction upon trade. [, for 
one, shall not urge upon them a hasty and precipitate adoption of principles 
sound in themselves, if they are likely to incur the risk of a general derauge- 
ment of the great social system. I shall bear in mind that great experiments 
have been recenily made under the present administration ; that the surplus 
amount of revenue is smaller than | could wish it to be, consistently with 
the permanent interest of the country, and while | offer a cordial support in 
enforcing the general principles of commercial policy which have received 
the sauction ot Parliament iu the present session, | shall not urge them to 
auy such simultaneous and precipitate adoption of them as may be either 
really ipjurieus to interests, {rom special circumstances, entitled to some con- 
tinued protection; nor shail | urge them to any such rash and precipitate 
adoption of them as would incur the risk of deranging the finances of the 
country. 

Speaking thus, | am bound to say that [ am rather indicating my own in- 
tentions and the course [| shall pursue, than that I have had the opportunity 
of conferring with others and speaking their sentiments. 1 cannot doubt, 
however, that those who gave their cordial concurrence to the measures 
which I proposed will be ready to give their general acquiescence and sup- 
port to measures ofa similar character to be proposed. (Loud cheers.) 
Sir, I do not know that it is necessary that | should make any other decla- 
rations than those [ have made. I wish to draw no invidious contrast; | 
wish to make no unseemly allusions; but I cannot surrender power with- 
out making at least this observation—that I do hope, during the five years 
for which power has been committed to our hands, aeither the interests nor 
the honour of this country have been compromised. (Cheers.) [ think I 
may say with truth that, during that period, the burden of taxation has 
been equalised, and the pressure, which was unjust and severe, has been re- 
moved trom many classes of her Majesty’s subjects. [Cheers.] I think I 
may say with truth, that many restrictions upon commerce injuriously af- 
ecting the trade of this country have been removed. (Cheers.) 1 think [ 
may say that, without at all interfering with legitimate speculation ; with- 
out at ail paralysing or deranging the credit ot the country; stability has 
been given to the monetary system of this country—[cheers ]—through the 
cordial support which again [without reference to party distinctions] the 
measures | proposed with regard to the Bank of England, the joint stock 
banks, and the private banks of this country, received in the year 1343 
(Cheers ) Sir, I trust also that the stability of our [ndian empire has not 
been weakened by the policy we have pursued—(cheers)—and that the 
glory and honour of the British arms, both by sea and land, in every part ot 


the world have been maintained, not through our exertions, but through the | 


devoted gallantry of the soldiers and sailors of this country. (Cheers. } 
Sir, although there have been considerable reductions, great reductions 


made in the public burdens, yet I have the satisfaction of stating to the | 


House, that the national defences of this couutry have been improved both 
by sea and land, and that the army and navy are in a most efficient state. [ 
trust I may also congratulate the House, that notwithstanding the great re- 
ductions in the fiscal burdens of the country, our finances are in a prosper- 
ous and buvyant state ; and that on the 5th of July next, the retarn which 


will be made to this House will be, notwithstanding the reduction of taxa- | 


tion, the increased consumption of articles of customs and excise, and the 
general prosperity of the people have supplied the void which might other- 
wise have taken place. [Cheers.] Sir, lastly, L think I may say, that 
without any harsh enforcement of the law, without any curtailment either 
of the liberty of the subject or the liberty of the press, speaking of Great 
Britain, there has been as much of obedience aud submission to the law 
as there ever was at any period of our history. [Cheers.] Nay, I will say 
more ; in consequence of the gteater command ot the necessaries and minor 
luxuries of life, in consequence, too, of confidence in the administration of 
law, there has been more of contentment, less of seditious crimes, less ne- 
cessity for the exercise of power for the repression of political outrage, 
than there was ever at any antecedent period in this country. [Cheers.] 
I said, lastly—but I have reserved one topic, on which [ also think [ may, 
without any unseemly boast or invidious contrast, say a few words. | think 
I may take credit to her Majesty’s Government, at least to that distinguish- 
ed member of it, less prominent, perhaps, in debate, than others, but as de- 
serving of public honour and public credit for the exertions which he has 
made in the maintenance of peace—[loud cheers]—I mean my noble friend 
the Secretary ot State for Foreign Atfairs—[loud cheers]—he has dared to 
avow that ina Christian country there is a moral obligation apoa a Chiris- 
tian Minister to exhaust every effort betore incurring the risk of war. 
{Loud cheers.] But while he has not shrunk from the avowal of tha 
opinion, I will in justice to him say this—it is perfectly consistent with that 
opinion, as tothe moral obligation of maintaining peace while peace cant 
be maintained with honour, that there never was a Minister less in- 
clined to sacrifice any essential interest, or abate anything from the dignity 
and honour of this country, for the purpose of securing even that inesti- 
mable blessing.—[{Cheers ] 

Sir, Ido hope that we leave the foreign relations of this country in a satis- 





vcheers ;) so that no person, viewing Ireland with perfectly disinterested 





factory state—(loud cheers)—that speaking not only of France, but speak 
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- 











ing of the other great powers of Europe, there is confidence in the intentions 
of this country, and a real desire on the part of the Governments of other 
powers to co-operate with us in the maintenance of peace.—(Cheers.) Sir, 
it is that mutual confidence in the honour and intentions of public men 
which most facilitates the maintenance of peace. We come in conflict 
with France in distant parts of the world; there are heated partizans natu- 
rally and justly jealous of the honour of their respective countries; quar- 
rels, smali in themselves, might be magnified by the spirit of jealousy, and 
a tov nice rivalry about national honour might easily be fomented into a 
cause of war, desolating nations, unless the counsels of the great powere 
were presided over by those who, feeling peace to be the true interest of 
the civilized world, are determined that the heated passions of angry par- 
tizans shail not involve their respective countries in war.—(Loud cheers. ) 
Sir, if any thing could have induced me to regret a decision on the part of 
the House prematurely terminating the existence of the Government, it 
would have been the wish that we should have survived the day when in- 
telligence might be received {rom the United States (loud cheers) as to the 
result of, perhaps, our last attempt to adjust those differences between this 
country and the United States, which, unless speedily terminated, might 
have involved usin war. The House will probably recollect that, atter we 
had offered arbitration, and that offer had been rejected, the President of 
the United States sent a message to the House of Congress in that country, 
which led to discussions with regard to the termination of that convention 
which provided for a temporary adjustment of our differences, at least for 
a temporary avoidance of quarrel,—and enable the two countries jointly to 
occupy the territory of the Oregon. Sir, the two Houses of the American 
Congress, although advising the President of the United Stated to signify 
to this country, as he was empowered to do, the termination of the existing 
convention, by giving a year’s notice, added to that advice, which might, 
perhaps, have been considered of an unsatisfactory or hostile character, 
the declaration that they advised the notice for the termination of the con- 
vention to be given, in order that it might facilitate an amicable adjustment 
of thedispute. We thought the addition of those words by those high autho- 
rities, the expression of a hope that the termination of the convention might 
the more strongly impress upon the two countries the necessily of amicable 
adjustment—we thought those expressions removed any barrier to a renewal 
by either country of the attempt to settle this difference. We did not hesi- 
tate, therefore, within two days after the receipt of the intelligence of a 
wish expressed by the Houses of Congress that efforts might be made for 
the peacetul termination of these disputes, although the offer of arbitration 
had been rejected,—we did not hesitate to do tnat which, in the present state 
of the dispute, it became essential to do,—not to propose zenewed and length- 
ened negotiations, but 'o specily frankly and at once what were the terms 
on which we could consent to a partition of the country of the Oregon. 
Sir, the President of the United States, I must say, whatever might have 
been the expressions heretofore used by him, and however strongly he might 
have been personally commited to the adoption of a different course, wisely 
aad patriotically determined at once to refer our proposals to the Senate— 
that authority of the United States whose consent is requisite for the termi- 
nation of any negotiation of this kind, and the Senate, again acting in the 
same spirit, has, | have the heartfelt satistaction to state, atonce advised 
the adoption of the terms we offered them. (Loud cheers.) Sir, perhaps 
from the importance of the subject, and considering this is the last day I 
shall have to address the House as a minister of the Crown, I may be al- 
lowed to state what are the terins of the proposals we rade to the United 
States on the Oregon question. Ia order to prevent the necessity for re- 
newed diplomatic negotiatiuns, we seut a convention, which we trusted the 
United States would accept. The first article of that convention was to 
his effect, that— 

‘ From the point on the 49th parallel of north latitude, where the boun- 
dary laid down in existing treaties and conventions between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States terminates, the line of boundary between the ter- 
ritories of her Britannic Majesty and those of the United States shall be 
continued westward along the said 49th parallel of north latitude to the 
middle of the channel which separates the continent from Vancouver's [s- 
land, and thence southerly through the middle of the said channel, and of 
Fuca’s Straits, to the Pacific Ocean; provided, however, that the navigation 
of the said channel and straits, south of the 49th parallel of north latitude, 
remain free and open to both parties.’ 

Those who remember the local conformation of those countries will un- 
derstand that we proposed the continuation of the 49th parallel of latitude till 
it strikes the Straits of Fuca; that it should not be continued across Van- 
couver's Island,—thus depriving us of any part of Vancouver’s Island— 
but leaving us in possession of the whole of Vancouver's Island. Sir, the 
second article of the convention we sent for the acceptance of the United 
States was to this effect—that 

‘ From the point at which the 49h parallel of north latitude sha)] be found 
to intersect the great northern branch of the Columbia river the navigation 
of the said branch shall be free and open to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and to all British subjects trading with the same, to the point where the 
said branch meets the main stream of the Columbia, and thence down the 
said main stream to the ocean, with free access into and through the said 
river or rivers, it being un ferstood that all the usual portages along the line 
thus described shall in like manner be free and open. In navigating the 
said river or rivers, British subjects, with their goods and produce, shall be 
treated on the same footing as cilizens of the United States, it being, how- 
ever, understoo that nothing in this articie shall be construed as prevent- 





ing, or intended to prevent, the Government of the United States from mak- 
ing any regulations respecting the same river or rivers, not inconsistent 
with the present treaty.’ 

Sir, L will not occupy the attention of the Housewith any more of the de- 
tails of thisconvention. (Cheers.) I would only s‘ate that, on this very day, 
on my return trom my mission to her Majesty to offer the resignation of her 
Majesty’s servants, | had the satisfaction of finding an official letter from 
Mr. Pakenham, intimating in the following terms the acceptance of our 
proposals, and giving an assurance of the immediate termination of our dif- 
ferences with the United States :— 

‘Washington, June 13, 1846. 

‘My Lord—In conformity with what I had the honour tu state in my des- 
patch No. 63, of the 7th instant, the President sent a message on Wednes- 
day last 'o the Senate, submitting for the opinion of that body the draught 
of a coavention for the settlement of the Oregon question, which I was in- 
strucied in your lordship’s despatch, No. 19, of the L8th of May, to propose 
tor the acceptance of the United States. 

‘ After a tew hours’ deliberation on each of the three days, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, the Senate, by a majority of 38 votes to 12, adopted 
yesterday evening a resolution advising the President to accept the terms 
proposed by her Majesty’s Government. The President did not hesitate to 


act upon this advice, and Mr. Buchanan accordingly sent tor me this morn- 


ing, aad iniormed me that the conditions offered by her Majesty’s Govern- 
nent were accepied by the Government of the United States, without the 
addition or alteration of a single word.’—I have the honour to be, &c., 

‘R. PAKENHAM. 
‘The Right Hon, the Earl of Aberdeen, K. T., &c.’ 


(Loud aud continued cheering.) Thus, sir, these two great nations, impel- 
led, I believe, by the pablic opinion, which ought to guide and inflaence 
statesmen, have, by moderation—by the spirit ms polis. compromise, aver- 
ted that dreadful calamity of a war between two nations of kindred race 
and common language—(loud cheers)—the breaking out of which would 
have involved the civilised world in calamities to an extent It 18 difficalt to 
foresee (not one year—probably uot one month of such a war, but would 
have been more expensive than the whole territory that had called it forth) ; 
but they have averted that war, I believe consistently with their true in- 
terests—consistently with perfect honottron the part of the American Govern- 
ment, and on the part of those who have at length closed, I trust, every case 
of difference between the two countries. (Loud cheers.) Sir, I may say, 
also, to the credit of the Government of this couatry, that, so far from being 
inflaenced in our views in regard to the termination of these disputes about 
the Oregon by the breaking out of the war with Mexico, we distinctly inti- 
mated to Mr. Pakenham, that although unexpected events had occurred, it 
did not affect, in the slightest degree, our desire for peace. (Cheers.) Mr. 
Pakenham. knowing the spirit ot his Governm-nt, being aware of the occur- 
rence of these hostilities, having a discretionary power In certain cases, if 
he had thought this offer would have been likely to prolong negotiations, or 
diminish the chances of a successful issue, yet wisely thought the occur- 
rence of Mexican hostilities with the United States was not one of the cases 
to which we had adverted, and therefore most wisely did he tender this offer 
of peace to the United States on his own discretion, and the confidence of 
his Government. Now let me say, and [ am sure this House will think it to 
the credit of my noble friend, that on the occurrence of these hostilities be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, before we were aware of the reception 
which this offer on oar part would meet with, the first packet that sailed 
teudered to the United States the offer of our good officers for the purpose 
of mediating between them and the Mexican Government. (Loud cheers ) 
Sir, I do rejoice, therefore, that, before surrendering power at the feet of a 





majority of this House, L had the opportunity of giving them the official as- 
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surance that every cause of quarrel with that great country on the other 


i laniic is terminated before we retire from office. (Loud 
AS Bin I feel that 1 have now executed the task which my public 
duty imposed upon me _{ trast I have said nothing which can by possibility 
lead to the occurrence of those controversies | have deprecated. Whatever 
opinions may be formed with regard to the extent of the danger with which 
we were threatened, | can say with truth that her Majesty’s Government, 
in proposing these measures of commercial policy, which have disentitled 
them to the confidence of many of those who heretotore gave them their 
support, were influenced by no other desire than the desire to consult the 
interest of this country. (Cheers.) Our object was to avert dangers 
which we thought were imminent, and to avoid a conflict we believed 
would soon place in hostile collision great and powerful classes in this 
couutry. (Cheers.) The love of power was nota motive for the proposal 
of these meesures; fur, as | said before, | had not a doubt thal, whether 
these measures were accompanied with failure or success, the almost certain 
issue must be the termination of the existence of this Government. 

Sir, | am not sure that it is not advantageous for the public interests that 
this should be so—I admit that the withdrawal of confidence from as by 
many of our friends was a natural result of circumstances; and | do think 
that, when proposals of such a nature are made, apparently at variance w ith 
the course which Ministers heretofore pursued, and subjecting them to the 
charge or taunt of inconsistency—uapon the whole, it is advantageous for this 
country, and for the general character of public men, that the proposal of 
measures of that kind, under such circumstances, should entail that which 
is supposed to be a fitting punishment—namely, expulsion from office. 1, 
thererefore, do not complain of it; «aything is preferable to attempting to 
maintain ourselves in office without a full measure of the confidence of this 
House. [Cheers.] I said before, and [ said truly, that in proposing those 
measures I had no wish to rob others of the credii justly duetothem. Now, 
I mast say, with reference to hon. gentlemen opposite, as 1 say with refer- 
ence to ourselves, neither of us is the party which is justly entitled to the 
credit of them. [Cheers ] There has been a combination of parties, and 
that combination, and the influence of Government, have led to their ulti- 
mate success; but the name which ought to be associated with the success 
of these measures is not the name of the noble lord, the organ of that party, 
nor is it mine. (Cheers.) ‘Ihe name which ought to be, and will be, as- 
sociated with the success of those measures, is the name of a man who, act- 
ing, I believe, from pure and disinterested motives, has, with untiring en- 
ergy, by appeals to reason [loud cheers], enforced their necessity with an 
eloqueuce the more to be admired because it was unaffected and uvadorned 
(cheers ); the name which ought to be associated with the success of those 
measures is the name of Richard Cobden. (Loud and protracted cheering. ) 
Sir, [ now close the address which it has been my duty to make to the 
House, thanking them sincerely for the favour with which they have list- 
ened to me in performing this last act of my official career. Within a few 
hours, probably, that power which I have held for the period of five years 
will be surrendered into the hands of another—without repining—I can say 
without complaint—with a more lively recollection of the support aud con- 
fidence I have received than of the oppositioa which during a recent period 
I met with. (Cheers.) I shall leave office, I fear, with a name severely 
censured by many hon. gentlemen, who, on public principle, deeply regret 
the severance of party ties—who deeply regret that severance, not from any 
interested or personal motives, but because they believe fidelity to party en 
gagements,—tbe existence and maintenance of a great party,—to constitute 
a powerful instrument of government; I shall surrender power severely 
censured, | fear again, by many hon. gentlemen who, from no inte- 
rested motive, have adhered to the principle of protection as important to 
the welfare and interests of the c - “~y; I shall leave a name execrated by 
every monopolist (loud cheering the Opposition), who, from less hon- 
ourable motives, maintains proteci.on for his own individual benefit (con- 
tinued cheering, but it may be that [ shall leave a name sometimes remem- 
bered with expressions of good-will in those places which are the abode 
of men whose fot it is to labour, and to earn their daily bread by the sweat 
of their brow—a name remembered with expressions of good-will, when 
they shall recreate their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, 
the sweeter because it is no longer leavened by a sense of injustice. (Loud 
and vociferous cheering, during which the right hon. baronet resumed his 
seat.) When the cheering had subsided, 

Sir R. PEEL again rose and said—I have received a communication from 
the noble lord whuse services have been required by her Majesty, and I 
trusi, in conformity with his wish, the House will unanimously support the 
motion | shall now make, namely, that the house at its rising do adjourn 
till Friday next. (Cheers.) 


oe 


THE OREGON TREATY. 


[cONFIDENTIAL. } 

Message from the President of the Uniiel States, communicating a proposi- 
tion on the part of the British Government for the adjustment of the 
Oregon question. 

{June 10, 1846—read.] 


To the Senute of the United States : 

I lay before ihe Senate a proposal in the form of aconvention, presented 
to the Secretary of State on the 6th inst, by the Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty, for the adjastment of the 
Oregon question, together with a protocol of this proceeding. I submit this 
proposal to the consideration of the Senate, and request their advice as to 
the action which, in their judgment, it may be proper to take in reference 
to it. 

In the early periods of the Government, the opinion and advice of the Se- 
nate were often taken in advance upon important questions of our foreign 
policy. Gen, Washington repeatedly consulted the Senate and asked their 
previous advice, to which he always conformed his action. This practice, 
though rarely resorted to in later times, was, in my judgment, eminently 
wise, and may, on occasions of great importance, be properly revived. 

The Senate are a branch of the treaty-making power, and by consulting 
them in advance of his own action, upon important measures ot foreign po- 
licy which may ultimately come before them for consideration, the Presi- 
dent secures harmony of action between that body and himself. The Se- 
nate are moreover a branch of the war-making power, and it may be emi- 
neatly proper for the Executive to take the opinion and advice of that body 
in advance upon any great question which may involve in its decision the 

issue of peace or war. F ‘ ‘ | 

On the present occasion the maguitude of the subject would induce me, | 
under any circumstances, to desire the previous advice of the Seaate, and | 
that desire is increased by the recent debates and proceedings in Congress 
which render it in my judgment, not only respecttul to the Senate, but ne- 
cessary and proper, if not indispensable to insure harmonious action be- 

tween that body and the executive. ; tae’ 

In conferring on the Executive the authority to give the notice for the 
abrogation of the Convention of 1827, the Senate acted publicly so large a | 
part, that the decision on the proposal now made by the British Govern- | 
ment, without a definite knowledge of the views of that body in reference 
to it, might render the question still more complicated and difficult of ad- | 
justment. For these reasons, I invite the consideration of the senate to the | 
proposal of the British Goverament tor the settlement of the Oregon ques- | 
tion, and ask their advice on the subject. 

My opinions and my action on the Oregon question were fully made | 
known to Congress in my annual message of the 2d December last, and 
the opinions therein expressed remain unchanged. 

Should the Senate, by the Constitutional majority required for the ratifi- 

















cation of Treaties, advise the acceptance of this proposition, or advise it with | 


| conversation. 


Che Albion 














he had been instructed to pro to the Government of the United State: 
for the settlement of the Oregon question. 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 


RICHARD PAKENHAM. 
{Here follows the draught of the Conventicn, which is in the precise 
words of the treaty below given. ] 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane—Extracts. 


Derartment or State, Washington, April 28, 1846. 

I herewith transmit a notice for the abrogation ot the Convention of the 
6th August, 1827, between Great Britain and the United States, in accord- 
ance with the terms prescribed in its second article—This paper you will 
deliver to ber Britannic Majesty in person or to her Majesty’s principal Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, after you shall have ascertained which 
of these modes of presenting it will be mostin accordance with her Majes- 
ty’s wishes. A duplicate of the same is transmitted, to be placed on file in 
the archives of your legation. 

As the abrogation of this Convention is an act of an important and solemn 
character, the delivery of the not'ce ought to be attended with all due for- 
mality. The mode is left entirely to your own discretion; but 1 would 
suggest that it might be made the subject of a protocol, in triplicate ; one 
copy of which should remain with the British Government, another with 
the Legation in London, and the third be transmitted to this Department. 

In the remarks which you may have occasion to make on the delivery of 
the Nutice, the language of the preamble to the ‘ Joint Resolution concern- 
ing the Oregon territory,’ must necessarily be your guide. * * Congress 
have spoken their will upon the subject, in their Joint Resolution, aud to 
this it is his (the President’s) and your duty to conform. 


To Her Majesty VICTORIA, Queen of the Uniled Kingdom ef Great 
Britain and Ireland, etc. etc. 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States have adopted a ‘ Joint Re- 
solution concerning the Oregon Territory,’ of which the following is a 
copy :— 

"Wesabeans by the convention concluded the twentieth day of October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, between the United States of America and 
the King of the United Kingdom cf Great Britain and Ireland, for the pe- 
riod of ten years, and afierwards indefinitely extended and continued in 
force by another convention of the same parties, concluded the 6th day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, it was agreed that any country that may be claimed by either party 
on the northwest coast of America westward of the Stony or Rocky Moun- 
tains, now commonly called the Oregon territory, should, together with iis 
harbours, bays and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the same, 
be ‘free saheone’ to the vessels, citizens and subjects of the two Powers, 
but without prejadice to any claim which either of the parties might have 
to apy part of said country; and with this further provision in the second 
article of the said convention of the sixth of August, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven, that either party might abrogate and annul said con- 
vention, on giving due notice of twelve months to the other contracting 

arly: 

: And whereas, it has now become desirable that the respective claims of 
the United States and Great Britain should be definitely settled, and that 
said territory may no lenger than need be remain subject to the evil con- 
sequences of the divided allegiance of its American and British popula- 
tion, and of the confusion and conflict of national jurisdiction, dangerous 
to the cherished peace and good understanding of the two countries : 

‘ With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for the abrogation of the 
said convention of the sixth of August, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
seven, iv the mode prescribed in its second article, and that the attention 
of the Government of both countries may be more earnestly directed to 
the adoption of all proper measures for a speedy and amicable adjustment 
of the differences and disputes in regard to the said territory. 

‘Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby authorized, at his discretion, to give the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain the notice required by the second article of the 
said convention of the 6th of August, 1827, for the abrogation of the 
same.’ 

Now, therefore, after a careful consideration of the premises, 1, JAMES 
kK. POLK, President of the United States, in the exercise of the authority 
and discretion vested in me by the said ‘ Joint Resolution concerning the 
Oregon Territory,’ and in pursuance of the second article of the Conven 
tion of 6th of August, 1827, therein mentioned, do hereby, in behalf of the 
United States, give notice to her Majesty, the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, that at the end of twelve months frum 
and after the delivery of these presents, by the Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at London, to her Britannic 

Majesty or to her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the said Convention shall be entirely annulled and abrogated. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to be 
hereunto affixed. Given under my hand at Washington, this twenty- 
eighth day of April, A. D. eighteen hundred and forty-six, and of the 
Independence of the said States, the seventieth. 

By the President. JAMES K. POLK. 

James Bucuanan, Secretary of State. 

Mr. McLane to Mr. Buchanan—Extracts. 
Lonpon, May 18, 1846. 


numbered twenty-seven, dated the 25th of April, 1846, transmitting a no- | 
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Charter. They are in point o1 fact also, according to Capt. Wilkes’ ac- 
count, cultivated and used chiefly by the persons employed in the service of 
the former Company, and as anxiliary to their general business of hunting 
and trapping, rather than with a view, as it has been generally supposed, of 
colonizing, or of permanent settlement. 

Lastly—The proposition will demand for the Hudson’s Bay Company the 
right of freely navigating the Columbia river. It will, however, as I under- 
stand, disclaim the idea of sovereignty, or of the right of exercising any ju- 
risdiction or police whatever, on the part of the government, or of the com- 
pany, and will contemplate only the right of navigating the river upon the 
same footing and according to the same regulations as may be applicable to 
the citizens of the United States. I have already acquainted you that Lord 
Aberdeen has very positively and explicitly declined to treat of the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence in connexion with that of the Columbia; and that 
even if it were desirable to us to propose to offer one for the other, he woald 
on no account enter into any negotiation in regard to the St. Lawrence. 

* ,.,» © * & have seen no cause to change the opinion, that in any 
attempt to divide the Oregon territory, the obligation felt by this government 
to protect the rights of their subjects, which may have been acquired or have 
grown up daring the joint occupation, would most probably interpose the 
greatest difficulty in the way of an amicable adjustment. And it isnow cbvi- 
ous that the proposed reservation of the right to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
of freely navigating the Columbia, and that in lavour ot the British occupants 
north of the river, proceed from this source; although it is probable that 
more or less pride may be felt at giving up now, without what they may 
deem an adequate equivalent, what has been hitherto tendered by our nege. 
tiators. 

In fact, except in the surrender to the United States ot the title of 
the lands not occupied by British subjects between the Columbia and 
the 49th parallel, and also the surrender of the jurisdiction over the river 
and the country within the same limits. [am afraid it may, with some 
plausibility, be contended that there is no material difference Letween the 
present proposition and that offered to Mr. Gallatin by Messrs. Addington 
aud Huskisson the British negotiators in 1827. 

It is scarcely necessary for meto state that the proposition, as now sub- 
mitted, has not received my countenance. * * * * * I nave, there- 
fore telt it my duty to discourage the expectation that it would be accepted 
by the President ; or, if submitted to that body, approved by the Senate, 

I do not think there can be much doubt, however, that an impression has 
been produced here that the Senate would accept the proposition now offer. 
ed, at least without any material modification, anc that the President would 
not take the responsibility of rejecting it without consulting the Senate. If 
there be any reasonable ground to entertain such an impression, however 
erroneously, an offer less objectionable, in the first instance at least, could 
hardly be expected. 

It may be considered certain, also, in my opinion, that the offer now to 
be made is not to be submitted as an ultimatum, and is not intended as 
such: though [ have reason to know Mr. Pakenbam will not be authorised 
to accept or reject any medification that may be proposed on our part; but 
that he will, in such case, be instructed to refer the modification to his Gov- 
ernment. 

It is not to be disguised, since the President’s annual message, and the 
public discussion that has subsequently taken place in the Senaie, it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to conduct the negotiation in its future stages, 
without reterence to the opinion of Senators, or tree from speculation as to 
any degree of contro] they may exercise over the result. Whatever might 
be prudent and orderly in the ordinary course of things, I think 1t is of the 
utmost importance, upon the present occasion, if the President should think 
proper to propose any modification of the offer to be made by Mr. Paken- 
ham, that the modification should be understood as possessing the concur- 
rence of the co-ordiaate branch of the treaty power. 

It is not easy to conjecture, with any certainty, the extent to which this 
Government might be induced to modify the proposilion, even if they should 
be assured that the Senate, no less than the President, demanded it. It must 
not escape observation that, during the preceding administration of our gov- 
ernment, the extension of the line on the 49th parallel to the Straits of Fa- 
ca, as now proposed by Lord Aberdeen, was actually suggested by my im- 
mediate prececessor as one he thought his Government might accept; and 
that, with regard to those English subjects who would be left within Ameri- 
can jurisdiction by adopting that boundary, he considered the provisions of 
the second article of Jay’s Treaty as a precedent fora convenient mode of 
dealing with them. 

By the second article of Jay’s Treaty, however, British subjecis would pot 
only be secured in the absolute title of all their lands and effects, as fully as 
by Lord Aberdeen’s proposition, but would be allowed the option to conti- 
nue as British subjects, and without any allegiance to the government of 
the United States, which, accoruing to Lord Aberdeen’s offer, as I under- 
stand it, they would not possess. In point of tact, therefore, the substantial 
points of the present offer, and those which may be expected to be regarded 
as most objectionable, are little more than the embodiment of the various 
offers and suggestions which at different times, have, in some form or oth- 
er, preceeded from our own negotiators. 

I have myself always believed if the extension of the line ut boundary on 
the 49th parallel by the Straits of Fuca to the sea would be acceptable to our 
government, that the demand of a right freely to navigate the Columbia 
river could be compromised upon a point of time by conceding it for such 
a period as might be necessary for the trade of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
north and south of the 49th parallel. Entertaining great contidence in that 


| opinion, and deeming it only reasonable, 1 confess that, at an early period, 
I received late in the day, on the 15th inst., (Friday,) your despatch ! 


I have used every argument and persuasion in my power to reconcile Lord 
Aberdeen to such a limitation; and, although I am quite aware that, witha 


img . 2 - | portion of the British public, im >i ; deserves, is ate 
tice for the abrogation of the convention of the 6th August, 1827, between | ae wer stins oneal hs fi how eiuuhin 2 itby no Sere deserves, is at 

“sna ; li vod ag : ib- l gation of the Columbia river, and that in ethers it is un- 
the United States and Great Britain, in accordance with the terms prescri | deservedly regarded as a point of pride, { have been disappointed with the 
ed ia the second article, instructing me to deliver the notice to her Britan- if o P y 4 Have Pp : 


nic Majesty in person, or to her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for | 


Foreign Affairs, as will be most agreeable to her Majesty’s wishes, and at | 
the same time leaving the mode of the delivery of the notice entirely at 
my own discretion. 

I will of course execute your instructions at the earliest practicable mo- | 
ment. As, however, [ could only ascertain her Majesty’s wishes, which I 
am directed to consult, through the principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, sufficient time has not yet been afforded for that purpose; and in 
the midst of the preparation of my despatches for the steamer to-morrow, 
and of my engagements at the Foreign Office, connected with one of the 
topics of this letter, it has not been in my power to give to a subject of so 
much importance that deliberation which | am sensible a proper exercise 
of the discretion confided to me requires. ‘To-morrow, however, I pur- 
pose to seek an interview with Lord Aberdeen for this purpose, and with- 
out loss of time finally to execute your instructions in the mode that 
may be deemed most effectual. {| may add, that although it is altogether 


probable that the presentation of the notice to her rp see | in person will | 


not be admissible—and that where a treaty may be annulled upon notice 


upon the assent of the other ; yet in the present instance, I do not appre: | 
hend there will be any difficu 


ty in giving and receiving the notice in a| 


mode mutually satisfactory and in conformity with usage in such cases. | 
* * 7 > 7 s 


I have now to acquaint you that after the receipt of your despatches on 
the 15th inst., by the Caledonia, | had alengthy conference with Lord Aber- 


deen; on which occasion the resumption of the negotiation for an amicable | 


settlement of the Oregon question, and the nature of the proposition he con- 
templated submitting for that purpose, formed the subject of a full and free 
[ have now to state, that instructions will be transmitted to 


| 
; 
} 
{ 


pertinacity with which it has been at so much risk insisted upon, Feeling 
very sure, however, that the present offer is not made nor intended as an al- 
timatum, I think it only reasonable to infer an expectation on the part of 
those who are offering it, not only that modifications may be suggested, but 
that they may be reasonably required. 

And therefore, I still entertain the opinion that, although froma Variety 
of causes—in part, perhaps, from an expectation that in the Uniled Siates 
this point may be absolutely insisted upon, and in part from interests and 
impressions at home—they could not be induced in the first instance to 
make an offer with such a qualification ; yet, if the adjustment of the ques- 
tion should be found to depend upon this pointonly, they would yield the 
demand to the permanent navigation of the river, and be content io accept 


| it for such a number of years as would afford all the substantial advantages 


to those interests they have particularly in view that could be reasonably 
desired. If the only question on which the settlement of the Oregon ques- 
tion depended should be whether the navigation of the Columbia river should 
be granted for a period sufficient to subserve all the purposes of British sub- 
jects within the disputed territory, or whether the right should be extended 


‘here | indefinitely 10a particular class of British s ‘ ie t 
by one party, the mode of delivering the notice need not be dependent | y - aaron.» Sues Sores Oat Be 


English statesman, in the face of his denial of a similar privilege to Ameri- 
can citizens in regard to the St. Lawrence, would take the hazard upon this 
point alone, of disturbing the peace ot the world. Indeed, if the same min- 
istry from whom the present offer proceeds should continue masters of their 
owa proposition by remaining in office until the qualification I am advert- 


| ing to would have to be dealt with, I should feel entire confidence in the 


belief I have now expressed. 

I regret to say, however, that I have not the least expectation that a jess 
reservation, if proposed in favour of the occupants of land between the Co- 
lumbia and the forty-ninth parallel would be assented to. I may repeat my 


: ‘ conviction, founded upon all the discussions in which I have been engaged 
such modificstions as they may upon full deliberation deem proper, I shall | Mr. Pakenham by the steamer of to-morrow, to submit a new and farther | y. eh 


conform my action to their advice. Should the Senate, however, decline 
by such Constitutional majority to give such advice, or to express an opinion 
on the subject, I shall consider it my duty to reject the offer. 
[ also communicate herewith an extract from a despatch of the Secretary | 
of State to the Minister of the United States, at London, under date of 23th | 
April last, directing him, in accordance with the joint Resolutions of Congress, 
‘ Concerning the Oregon Territory,’ to deliver the Notice to the British Go. | 
vernment for the abrogation of the Convention of 6th August, 1827; and 


. : . ’ ; throughout its extent. 
also, acopy of the Notice transmitted to him for that purpose, together with | 5 


extracts from a despatch of that Minister to the Secretary of State, bearing 
date the 18:h May last. JAMES K POLK 


dispute. 

The proposition, most probably, wi!l offer substantially— 

First—To divide the territory by the extension of the line on the parallel 
forty-nine to the sea; thatis to say, to the arm of the sea called Birch’s 
bay, thence by the Canal de Arro and Straits of Fuca to the ocean; and 
confirming to the United States, what indeed they would possess without 


any special confirmation, the right freely to use and navigate the Strait | 


2 


| proposition on the part of this government, for a partition of the territory in | 


} 
| 


Second—To secure to the British subjects occupying lands, forts, and sta- | 


| tions, any where in the regions north of the Columbia and south of the forty- 


‘ ninth parallel, a perpetual title to all their lands and stations of which they 
Wasmtncron, June 10, 1846. | a pere a ; me : ons whieh they 


PROTOCOL. 

A conference was held a' the Department of State on the 6th June, 1346 
between the honourable James Buchanan, Secretary of State, the American 
Plenipoteutiary, aud right hon. Richard Pakenham, the British Plenipoten- 
tiary. when the negociation respecting the O.egou 1 erritory was resumed. 
[he British Plenipotentiary made a verbal explanation of the motives which 
had induced her Majesty’s government to instuct him to make another pro 
position tu the Government of the United States for the solution of these 
long existing difficulties. 
with the friendly motives which had animated the British Government in 
thls endeavour. 

Whereupon, the British Plenipotentiary submitted to the Secretary of 
State the dranght of a Convention (marked A) setting forth the terms which 


The Secretary of State expressed his satisfaction | : 


| may be in actual occupation ; liable, however, in all respects, as I under- 
stand, to the jurisdiction and sovereignty of the United States, as citizens of 
the United States. Similar privileges will be ¢ffered to be extended to ci- 
zens of the United States who may have settlements north ot the forty 
| ninth parallel; though I presume it is pretty well understood that there are 
ho settlements apon which this nominal mutuality could operate. 1 have 
| bO means of accurately ascertaining the extent of the present British sett'e- 
| tients between the Columbia and the forty-ninth parallel. They are not be. 
| heved by Lord Aberdeen to be numer¢ us, however; consisting, as he sup- 


? 
poses, Ol a lew private farms and two or three forts and stations 


I have 

‘ireacy in a previous despatch taken the liberty to remind yon that by their 

| charter, the Hudson’s Bay Company are prohibited from acquiring title to 
| ‘aads, and that the eccupations to be affected by this reservation have been 


{ m ade eithe f by the squatters of the company or by the Paget’s Sound Land 
| Company, for the purpose of evading the prohibition of the Hudson’s Ba; 


y 
j é 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ing the proposed Commereial relaxations is quite certain 


re, that in making partition of the Oregon territory, the protection of thuse 
interests which have grown up during the joint occupation is regarded as 
an indispeusable obligation on the score of honour a as impossible to be 
neglected. I am quite sure that it was at one time in contemplation to 
insist upon the free navigation of the Columbia river for British subjects and 
British commerce generally, and that it has been ultimately confined to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company alter great resistance, and in the end most reluc- 
tantly. Being so confined, however, it would be only reasonable to limit 
the employment of the right to a period heyond which “the Company might 
have no great object to use the river for the purpose of trade. But the inte- 
rests Of the British subjects who have settled upon and are o¢ cupying lands 
North ot ‘he forty-ninth, are considered as permanent, and entitled when 
pasaibg under a new jurisdiction, to have their possession secure d. This at 
least, is the view taken of the subject by this Government, and not at a!) 
likely in my opinion to be changed. ; 

im ty add, tov, that I] have not the least reason to suppose it would be 


possible to obtain the extension of the 49ih parallel to the sea, so as to give 
the Southern Cape of Vancouver's Is!and to the United States. 
It may not be amiss, before leaving this subject, to c all your attention | 


the position of the present Ministry. The success of their measures resp¢ 

j ; and the Corn 
Bill having now finally passed the House of Commons, may be expecied 
ne remote day, to pass the Lords by a majority no less decisive, From tha 
time, however, the tie which has hitherto kept the Whig party in sup; 
of Sir Robert Peel, will be dissolved ; and the determination of the Pr . 
teclionist party, who suppose themselves to have been betrayed, to drive 
him from office, has lost none of its vigour or power. Indeed, it is contidentiy 


i 





reported in quarters entitled to great respect that they bave even offered 
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der of the Whi to select his own time, and that when he is 
hoot pag will be a: seo Achar force Ministers to resign. I have 
reason to know that, at present, Ministers themselves believe a change to be 
inevitable, and are considering only the mode end the time in which it will 
most likely bappen.—lIt will not be long after the success of the measure . 
for the repeal of the “ Corn Laws,” before opportunities enough for this 
object will occur. The “ Factory Bill” regulating the hoars of labor, will 
afford one, and most probably that on which the change will take place. | 
With a knowledge that the change, sooner or later, must be unavoidable, 
and that the offer has been made to the probable head of a new Ministry to 
select his own time, may it not be expected that, instead of waiting quietly 
to allow the Whig leader to select the time of coming in, the present Minis- 
ter will rather select his own time and mode of going out, and, with his 
usual sagacily, so regulate his retirement as to leave as few obstacles as pos- 
sible to his restoration to power? In that case, it is not very unlikely he 
would prefer going out upon the “ Factory Bill,” before taking ground 
upon more important measures—and if so, it will not surprise me to wit- 
ness the coming of a new Ministry at the end of June or earlier. Wiih a 
knowledge of the proposition now to be made, | atu not prepared to say that 
one more objectionable might have been apprehended trom a Whig ministry; 
unless, indeed, the present government may be supposed to be prepared to 
accept the qualifications when proposed by the. President, which it was un- 
willing at first to offer. Upon that supposition it might be desirable that the 
modifications should be offered before the coming in of anew Minister, | 
who, finding only the acts of his predecessor, without a knowledge of his 
intentions, might not be so ready to take the responsibility of assenting to a 
change. 
T'o the Senate of the United States : , 
In accordance with the resolution of the Senate of the 12th inst., that 
‘ the President of the United States be and is hereby advised to accept the 
roposal of the British Government, accompanyin his message to the 
Senate, dated 10th June, 1846, for a convention to settle boundaries, &e., be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, west of the Rocky or Stony 
Mountains,’ a convention was concluded and signed on the 15th inst., by 
the Secretary of State-on the part of the United States, and the envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary o her Britannic Majesty on the 
PG sritain. 
at a ae I now lay befure the Senate for their consideration, 
with a view to its ratification. 

















JAMES K. POLK. 
Washington, June 10, 1846. 
[CONFIDENTIAL ] 

Convention between the United States of Ameriea and her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, concluded 
at Washington the Mth of Juue, 1846. 

June 16, 1846 —Read a first time. : 

June 17, 1846—Read a second time, and ordered to be printed in con- 
fidence for the use of the Senate. ; 

The United States of America and her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, deeming it to be desirable, for the 





The Alvion. _ 








_DowninG-streeT, July 2.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Lieut-Col. Henry Despard, of the 99th Foot, and Lieut.-Col. Robert Henry 
Wynyard, of the 58th Foot, to be Companions of the Most Hon. Military 
Order of the Bath. 


PEERS, BARONETS, AND GOVERNORS, 


The Gazette of Tuesday, June 30, contained the following announce- 
ments— 

The Queen has beeu pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 
the Great Seal, granting the dignities of Viscount and Earl of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, and Ireland, unto the Right Honourable Lord 
Francis Egerton, and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotien, by the 
names, styles, and titles of Viscount Brackley, ot Brackley, in the county 
- asthengtan, and Earl of Ellesmere, of Ellesmere, in the county of 

alop. 

The Queen has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed une 
der the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom 
ot Great Britain and Ireiand to the following gentlemen, and the respective 
heirs male of their bodies lawfully begotten, viz.— 

The Right Honourable Thomas Frankland Lewis, of Harpton Court, in 
the county of Radnor ; 

John $>merset Pakington, of Westwood Park, in the county of Worcester, 
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John Gladstone, of Fasque and Balfour, in the county of Kincardine, Esq. : 

James Weir Hogg, of Upper Grosvenor Street, in the county of Middle- 
sex, Exq.; 

Williaun Feilden, of Feniscowles, in the county palatine of Lancaster, 
Esq. ; 

William Verner, of Verner’s Bridge, in the county of Armagh, and of 
Inismagh, in the county of Tyrune, Esq. ; and 

. Sir Moses Montefiore, of East Cliffe Lodge, in the Isle of Thanet, and 
county of Kent, Knight. ‘ 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to grant unto William Alexander 
Anthony Archibald Hamilton Douglas, Esq., (commonly called Marquis of 
Douglas and Clydesdale,) the office of Knight Marischal of Scotland, in the 
room of William George Earl of Erroll, deceased. 

The following appointments are also noiified— _ 

Major General Sir Patrick Ross to be Governor of St. Helena. 

William Thomas Denison, Esq., to be Lieutenant-Governor of Van Die- 
men’s Land. 

The Honourable Frederick William Adolphus Bruce to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of Newfoundland. 

Murrell Robinson Robinson, Esq , to be Second Assistant Surveyor for 
the colony of the Cane of Good Hope. 

Daniel H. O. Gordon, Esq., to be Chief Justice for the Virgin Islands . 

Sinclar Bryan, Esq , to be Treasurer for the said Islands. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd was sworn in on Thursday as Queen’s Sergeant, 
before Lord Lyndhurst. This honour is deemed his Lordship’s spontine- 
ous act. 


THE NEW MINISTRY. 
THE CABINET. 








future welfare of both countries, that the state of doubt and uncertainty | Lord Chancellor...-...----------+----++----++ Lord Cottenham. 
which has hitherto prevailed respecting the sovereignty and govegnment | President of the Council..---...---------++---+ Marquis of Lansdowne. 
of the territory on the North West Coast of America, lying westward of the | Lord Privy Seal....-. .----- +--+ ++-ee+ -++++--> Earl of Minto. 
Rocky or Stony Moun'ains, shov'd be finally terminated by an amicable | Secretary for the Home Depariment...-.. ecccee Sir George Grey. 
compromise of the rights mutually asserted by the two parties over said | Secretary for the Foreign Department..-....---- Viscount Palmerston. 
territory, have respectively named Plenipotentiaries to treat and agree con- j Secretary for the Colonies..----.----+--------- Earl Grey. 
cerning the terms of such settlement ; that is to say, the President of the | First Lord of the Treasury...--.---------+---- Lord John Russell. 
United States of America has on his part furnished with full powers James j Chancellor of the Exchequer...--..------------ Mr. Charles Wood. 
Buchanan, Secretary of State of the United States, and her Majesty, the ; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster...--.-..--- Lord Campbell. 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, has on her part | Paymaster-General ..---...----- ee eees eee ---- Mr, Macaulay. 
appointed the Right Honourable Richard Pakenbam, a member of her Ma- Woods and Forests eeBaas Sésshs Sa500s beceeT ence Viscount Morpeth. 
jesty’s most honourable Privy Council, and her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordi- Postmaster-General...... .---++--22-++-+-+0+0+ Marquis of Clanricarde. 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, who, after having, Board of Trade...--....---.----+---e+++++++- Earl of Clarendon. 
communicated to each other their respective full powers, formed in good } Board of Control.........--...---+-.---------SirJohn Hobhouse. 
and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following articles:— | Chief Secretary for lreland....-...-.---------- Mr. Labouchere. 
ARTICLE U. | Admiralty ...--------+-2--0+---2++- eee e+» ---- Earl of Auckland. 

From the pointon the 49th parallel of north latitude. where the bound- ! Secretary-at-War.......--...- pina egenepape cect Hon. Fox Maule. 
ary laid down in existing treaties and conventions between Great Britain ; NOT OF THE CABINET. 
and the United States terminates, the line of boundary between the terri- | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland..........---..-----Earl of Besborough. 
tories of her Britannic Majesty and those of the United States shall be con- 1 Commander-in-Chief...........---.----+------ Duke of Wellington. 
tinued westward along the 49th parallel of north latitude to the middle of | Master-General of the Ordnance.......--..----- Marquis of Anglesey. 
the channel! which separates the continent from Vancouver's Island, and { Master of the Mint............----..-.ee- + eee Right Hon. R. L. Sheil. 
thence southerly through the middie of the said channel, and of Fuca’s| Secretary of the Board of Admiralty.....----.-- H. G. Ward. 
Straits, to the Pacific Ocean; provided, however, that the navigation of the | Attorney-General ............-----+---++ esses Sir Thomas Wilde. 
said channel and straits, south of the 49th parallel of north latitude, remain | One of the Lords of the Treasury...-....------- Lord Ebriugton. 
free and open to both parties. Under Secretary— Home Department. ..-.----.---- Sir Wm. Somerville. 

: ARTICLE it. Under Secretary—Foreign Affairs......-.....--- Right Hon. E. J. Stanley. 

From the point at which the 49th parallel of north latitude shall be found | Lord Advocate.........-.- seceeeseeceesceeees Mr. A. Rutherford. 
to intersect the great northern branch of the Columbia, the navigation of tbe | Solicitor-General for Scotland.........---..----Mr. T. Maitland. 
said branch shall be free and open to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and to | Viee-President of the Board of Trade.--.--.----- Mr. M. Gibson. 
all British subjects trading with the same, tothe point where the said | Solicitor-General.........--...---------++--+-- Mr. J. Jervis. 
branch meets the main stream of the Colambia, and thence down the said | Judge Advocate.........--.-----+---+-+---+-- M C. Buller. 
stream to the ocean, with free access into and through the said river or ri- ( Admiral D. Dundas. 
vers, it being understood that all the usual portages along the line thus des-| Lords of NONE 6 int cai dwar esscnsesseese4 Capt. Hon. F. Berkeley. 


cribed shall in like mann-r be free and open. _In navigating the said river 


“e : ; - ( Hon. W. Cowper. 
or rivers, British subjects, with their goods and produce, shall be treated 


§ Mr. J. Parker. 


on the same fuoting as citizens of the United States ; it being, however, al- | Joint Secretaries of Treasury........--. naam Mr. H. Tufinell. 
ways understood that nothing in this article shall be construed as prevent- ‘ , + in Right Hon.G 8. Byng. 
ing, or intended to prevent, the government of the United States from mak- Secretaries of the Board of Control........--- ; Mr. T. Wyse. 
ing any regulations respecting the navigation of the said river or rivers, not | Clerk of the Board of Ordmance......----+----- Hon Col. Anson. 
inconsistent with the present treaty.’ Surveyor to the Board of Ordnance...........-- Col. C. Fox. 
ARTICLE II. Secretary to the Board of Ordnance...--....---- Lord Clarence Paget. 
In the fature appropriations of the territory south of the 49th parallel of | Under Secretary for lreland.........-..-.-..--.Mr. Redington. 
nerth latitude, as provided in the first article of this treaty, the possessory | Under Secretary—Col. Department..........--- Mr. Hawes. 
rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and of all British subjects who may In the Household, the following appointments are announced : 
be already in the occupation of land or other property lawfully acquired Sfoster of the Elores The Duke of Norfolk 
within the said territory, shall be respected. Lord Chamberlain... .........ss+.s0ce+++++e+ Earl Spencer. 
ARTICLE IV. ee LONG Bligh GtOWOld 2s <0 0500 scc0ce coes cevse sess Earl Fortescue. 
The farms, lands, and other property of every descriptiom, belong-| Mistress of the Robes......--«e+..cee+--222-e Duchess of Sutherland. 


to the Pugert’s Sound Agricultural Company, on the north side of the Co- 
jumbia river, shall be confirmed to the said Company. In case, bowever, 
the situation of those farms and lands should be considered by the United 
States tobe of public and political importance, and the United States go- 
vernment should signify a desire to obtain possession of the whole or any 


THE WHIG MINISTRY OF 1841. 
In order to show at one view the personal changes that have taken place 
in the arrangements of oflice, we subjoin a list of the Jast Whig Ministry 





part thereof, the property so required shall be transferred to the said go ad 1841 :— 
vernment at a proper valuation to be agreed upon between the par- First Lord of the Treasury.....-----------+---- Lord Melbourne. 
ties. II oo 6S) Ko dba cet dic iccsseccvccsesens Lord Cottenham. 
ARTICLE Y. President of the Council........---+ -.--+0+---- Marquis of Lansdowne. 
The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States | Lord Privy Seal.........--..---++++---+++--+- Earl of Clarendon. 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by her Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster......-.-..Sir George Grey. 
Britannic Majesty ; and the ratitications shall be exchanged at London at | Chancellor of the Excheq'er...--- .----+-+-2--e0- Mr. F. T. Baring. 
the expiration of six months from the date hereof, or sooner, if possible. Home Secretary.........---..----+-++-+++----- Marquis of Normanby. 
In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the Foreign Secretary .........---.cceceseeeces cance Lord Palmerston. 
same, and have affixed thereto the seals of their arms. Colonial Secretary........-------++--++-++0+- Lord John Rassell. 
Done in Washington, the fifteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord | Secretary-at-War.......--2-+------+0-+--+-+++ Mr. T. B. Macaulay. 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-six. First Lord of the Admiralty.......------------- Earl of Minto. 
JAMES BUCHANAN. President of the Board of Trade.......---------- Mr. H. Labouchere. 
RICHARD PAKENHAM. President of the Board of Control...-...--------- Sir J. C. Hobhouse. 
—— Paymaster of the Forces. .....-.-.------++---e+ a = Je —e. 
»p TAUPNTE menwa Commissioner of Woods and Furests..-...--- ---- Lord Besburough. 
APPOINTME! jig 3 PROMOTION S, ec. | BERR GOOPOERE Gos. ow. coc beet sees cscceescccs Lord Morpeth.” 





From the London Gazetie. = 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’s OFFICE, June 20, 1846.—The Lord Chamberlain of | LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADDRESS TO HIS CON- 
her ne Eocene has app »inted the Hon. and'Rev. Reginald Wind- STITUENTS. 
( lar 4 2 > ) “é } le j } ; . a 7 ; > . ° . +: : 4 
oe aie al bev: Sauna Datetinentant to the Queen, in the room Gentlemen,—The administration of Sir Robert Peel having been dis- 
: solved, her Majesty nas been pleased to confer upon me the office of First 
Dow NUNnG-8TREET, June 24.—The Queen has been pleased to nominate j Lord of the Treasury ; my seat in Parliament has, therefore, become vacant 
and appoint Lieutenant General the Earl of Westmoreland, Knight Com. | and is again at your disposal. 
mander of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, her Majesty’s When you did me the honour to ask me to represent you, I consented to 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Berlin, | become a candidate, not merely or chiefly because the distinction of repre- 
to be a Knight Grand Cross of the said Most Honourable Order. : . 


, 


senting the City of London was a just object of ambition, but because | | 
DowstnG-streer, June 26 —The Queen has been pleased to appoint wished to obtain fur the principles of commercial freedom the sanction of 
James Macaulay Higginson, Esq., to be Governor and Commander in Chief | Your approbation. 
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apes = _ —— oT a = 
measure had been ‘epeatedly rejected, by declaring in favour of total repes 
and using any influence { could exert to prevent the continnance of the 
struggle for an object not worth the cost of a conflict. 

J trust that the measures of commercial freedom which still remain to be 
accomplished will not occasion the renewal of angry conflict. ‘The Govern- 
ment of this country ought to behold with an impartial eye the various por- 
tions of the community engaged in agriculture, in manufactares, end in 
commerce. The feeling that any one of them is treated with injustice pro- 
vokes ill-will, disturbs legislation, and diverts attention from many usefat 
and necessary refurms. Great social improvements are required ; pnblic 
education is lamentably imperfect ; the treatment of criminals is a problem 
yet undecided ; the sanatory condition of our towns and villages has been 
grossly neglected ; the administration of our colonies demands the most 
earnest and deliberate attention. Our recent discussions have laid bare the 
misery, the discontent, and outrages of Ireland ; they are too clearly authen- 
ticated to be denied, too extensive to be treated by any but the most com- 
prehensive measures. 

Should you again elect me your member, it will be my daty to consider 
all these important matters in cenjunction with those whom her Majestyfhas 
been pleased to call to her councils. 

At the present moment any further explanation of my views would be 
unauthorised and imperfect. I have the | rae to be, your most faithfu) 
and obedient servaui, J. Russe. 
—»_—____. 


THE ARMY. 

War-Orrice, June 19.—3rd Drag Grds—Capt J D Dyson, to be Maj by 
per, v Teesdale, who ret; Lt W Squire, to be Capt by pur, v Dysont Cor 

E Whitby, to be Lt by pur, v Squire; H St George, Gent to be Cor, b 
pur, v Whitby, 2d Foot—Lt A Gillespie, fm the 54th Foot, to be Lt. v " 
mond, who exchs. 3rd Foot—Lt J T Eustace, fm 60th Ft, to be Lt, v Fitz- 
gerald, who exchs. 8th Fi—Brevet Maj F White, fm 40th Ft, to be Capt, 
v Leslie, who exchs. 23rd Ft—Lt H H Dare, to be Adjt, y Wynne, woo 
hasret. 31st Ft—LtC H S Phillips, fm 53rd Ft, to be Lt Col, v Byme, 
who exchs, 40th Ft—Capt A Leslie, fm 8th Ft, to be Capt, v Brevet 
Maj White, who exchs. 43d Ft—Lt the Hon P E Herbert, to be.Capt by 
pur, v Meade, who ret; Ens G L Proby, to be Lt by pur, v Herbert; Hon 
H WC Ward, to be Ens by pur, v Proby. 52d Ft—Lt W Corbett, to be 
Capt by pur, v Allyene, who ret; Ens C H R Broughton to be Lt by pur, v 
Corbett; C P Blathwayt, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Broughton. 53d Ft— 
Lt.-Col J Byrne, fm 31st Ft, to be Lt.-Col, v Phillips, who exchs. 54th Ft 
—Lt H E Redmond, fm 2d Ft, to be Lt v Gillespie, who exchs. 60th Ft— 
Lt A Fitzgerald, fm 3d Ft, to be Lt, v Eustace, who exchs. 64th Ft—C 
Thompson, Geut to be Ens, by pur, v Trevor, who ret. 72d Ft—Ens L 
Newman, to be Lt by pur, v Brandling, who ret; S 8 Theliusson, Gent to 
be Ene, by pur,v Newman. 82d Ft—Herbert Morris, Gent to be Ens, by 
par, v Harvey, who ret. 85th Ft—Lt.-Col Sir J G Le Marchant {m Inspect- 
ing-Field-Officer of a Recruiting District, to be Lt.-Col. v F Maunsell, 
app Inspecting: Field-Officer of a Recruiting District. 

Royal Newloundland Companies—Lt H B Chambers, to be Capt by pur, 
v Btu-Maj Jetfares, who ret ; Ens H C Marriott, fm Ist Ft, to be Lt by pur, 
v Chambers. 

Memorandum.—The Christian names of Ens Platt, of the 49th Ft, are 
Theodore Edwin Houghton. The name of the Ensign appointed to 85th Ft, 
on the 19th March, 1846. is John Fiizgerald Studdert, not Studdart The 
———- names of Ens Grant, of the 3d W. India Regt are Patrick James 
ohn. 

Erratam in the Gazette of March 31.—3d Light Dragoons.—For Lt 8 
Fisher to be Capt, v Bt-Maj Herries, killed in action; Cor H W White to 
be Lt,v Fisher, pro; Cor J Rathwell to be Lt, v Codd, killed in action— 
read, Lt J E Codd to be Capt, vy Bt-Maj Herries, killed in action; Cor H 
W White to be Lt, v Codd, pro; Lt S Fisher to be Capt, vy Codd, killed in 
action; Cor J Rathwell to be Lt, v Fisher, pro. 

Brevet.—To be Aides de-Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Colin the 
Army—Lt.-Col J Scott, 9th Light Drags; Lt Col J L Pennefathgr, 22d 
Ft; Lt-Col AS H Mountain, 26th Ft. 

To be Lt-Colin the Army—Maj J R Smyth, 16th Light Drags. 

To be Majors in the Army—Capt. T H Pearson, 16th Light Drags. ; 
Capt E B Bere, 16th Light Drags.; Capt L Fyler, 16th Light Drags. ; 
Capt W Mathias 62d Fo t; Capt DF Longforth, 31st Foot ; Capt G F 
Long, 50th Foot; Capt W P Waugh, 10ih Light Drags.; Capt H Bates, 
82d Foot. 

To be Aides-de-camp to the Queen, with the rank of Col in the East 
Indies—Lieut.-Col L R Stacy, 42d Regt Bengal Native Infantry; Lieut.- 
Col G E Gowan, Bengal Artiilery ; Lieut.-Col P Montgomerie, Madras Ar- 
lillery, 

To be Lieut.-Cols in the army, in the East Indies—Maj W J Thompson, 
12th Regt Bengal Native Infantry ; Maj H M Lawrence, Bengal Artillery ; 
Maj F Abbott, Bengal Engineers; Maj J Bradford, Ist Regt Bengal Light 
Cavalry; Maj B Y Reilly, Bengal Engineers; Maj G 8 Laurenson, Bengal 
Artillery ; Maj J Aagelo, 3d Regt Bengal Light Cavalry ; Maj C Marshall, 
62th Bengal Native Infantry; Maj C Grant, Bengal Arullery; Maj H M 
Graves, 1¢th Bengal Native Infantry; Major A Jack, Bengal Native In- 
fantry. 

To be Majors in the Army, in the East Indies—Capt F Mackeson, 14th 
Bengal Native Infantry ; CaptJ Turton, Beugal Artillery ; Capt F B Boi- 
leau, Bengal Artillery ; Capt R Hill, 70th Bengal Native Infantry ; Capt C 
Corfield, 47th Bengal Native Infantry; Capt C Troup, 48th Bengal Native 
Infantry ; Capt TF Flemyng, 36th Bengal Native Infantry ; Capt A L 
Campbell, lst Bengal Light Cavalry; Capt M E Loftie, 30th Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry ; Capt W E Baker, Bengal Engineers; Capt R Waller, Ben- 
gal Artillery ; Capt J Fordyce, Bengal Artillery ; Capt J Leeson, 424 Ben- 
gal Native Infantry; Capt C O’Brien, 3d Bengal Native Infantry; Capt W 
Hoggan, 63d Bengal Native Infantry; Capt W S Pillans, Bengal Artillery ; 
Capt H T Tucker, 8th Bengal Native Infantay ; Capt A G Ward, 68th Ben- 
gal Native Infantry ; Capt E Christie, Bengal Artillery; Capt T L Haricg- 
ton, Bengal Cavalry ; Capt D Seaton, Ist Bengal European Regt, 

To have the local rank of Major in the army, in the East Indies— Major 
A Forster, commanding the Shekawattee Brigade. 

Orrice of OrvNanceé, June 18.—Ordnance Medical Department—Surg 
T Whitelaw to be Senior Surg.; Sarg S Chisholm to be Senior Surg.; As- 
sist.-Surg G Farr to be Surg.; Assist.-Surg C F Staunton to be Sur. v 
Whitelaw ; Assist.-Surg F Savage to be Surg, v Chisholm. 

Wan-Orrice, Jane 26.—16tk Light Drags.—Lieut J A Robertson to be 
Capt without pur, v Surman, dec ; Cor G8 Swinny to be Lieut v Robert- 
son; T C Pakenham, Gent to be Cor, vy Swinny. 1st Regt of Foot—J F 
Shadwell, Gent to be En, by pur, v Marriott, prom in the Royal Newfound- 
land Companies. 7th Foot—Lieut T B Speedy, froin the 13th Foot, to be 
Lieut v Stanhope, who exch. 13th Foot—Lient RC Stanhope, from the 
7ih Foot, to be Lieut v. Speedy, who exch; Lieut G Wade to be Adjt v 
Speedy, exch to the 7th Foot, as Lieut. 26th Foot—Lieut R M Dickens, 
from the 36th Foot, to be Lieut vy Moorhead, app Adjt of a Recruiting Dis- 
trict; Gent Cadet H J Noyes, from the Roy! Mil Col to be En, without 
pur, v Dickens, prom in the 36ih Foot. 36th Foot—To be Capt withcat 
pur—Lieut A Kinloch; Lieut H Bristow. ‘To be Lieuts without pur—En 
M White, from the 82d Foot; En R M Dickens, from the 26th Foot; En 
G RJ Marshall, v Kinloch; En D Tom,v Bristow. To be Ens withoat 
—— Cadet T Morgan from the Royl Mil Col; Gent Cadet A E V 

2onsonby, from the Roy] Mil Coll; Gent Cadet C J H Monro, from the 
Roy! Mil Cuil v Marshall; Gent Cadet W H A Dashwood, from the Royl 
Mil Colly Tom. 37th Foot—Lieut A Mi A Bowers to be Capt by pur, v 
Durham, who ret; En J A Wyatt to be Lieut by pur, v Bowers; W D 
Persse, Gent to be En by pur, v Wyatt 38th Foot—En R Hugonin to be 
Lieut by par, v Prichard, who ret; C E Johns, Gent to En without pur, v 
Hugonin. 54th Foot—E£n and Adjt J S Thomson to have the rank of Lieut 
En J S F Fowke to be Lieut without pur, vy Williams, dec ; Gent Caaet W 
Bellers, from the Royl Mil Coll to be En, v Fowke. 73d Foot—En WL 
Peto to be Lieut by pur, v Nash, who ret; H B H Bannatyne, Gent to be 
Eu, by pur, v Peto 79th Foot—Lieut J M Aynesly, to be Capt by per, v 
Galstord, who ret; En A Fergusson, to be Lieut by pur, v M Aynsley ; W 
C Cuninghame, Gent to be En by pur, v Fergusson. 82d Foot—Lieut M 
White, from the 36th Regt to be Lieut vy Lambert, app Paymaster 74th Ft; 
Gent Cadet the Hon A Bury from the Roy! Mil Col to be Ev, without par, 


v White, prom in the 36th Foot. 


Brevet.—The undermentioned Cadets of the Hon the East India Com- 





if the islands of Antigua, Montserrat, and Barbuda, St. Christopher, Nevis \lthough L was elected by a very small majority, and the elections of 
Anguilla, the Virgin Islands, and Dominica. ‘ 1341 were adverse to my hupes, and favourable to the doctrines of protec- 
’ } ery vear . “eines alaneed | nessed « » relaxati i. 
DowNING-sTREET, June 26.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint tion, every year that has sit ipsed has witnessed some rel ixation of re- 
Major General Sir John H irvey, Kuight Commander of the Most Honour- | rik i nn, and some advance towards the iblishment of th princip.e for 
able Military Order of tbe Bath, tobe Lieutenant Governor of the province whicn Ic ntended. : = , : j 
of Nova Scotia. . Fin ily, we have this vear 8 Sir Robert Peel propose and cary a 
, eas a {> ' sates lof the dt s upon f ign corn 
Sos 1" es 1 ’ . . . } Ineasure ior a lotal repeal of the au upo Oreig ou. 
\ I ae D> aan > (Jueen 1s been Mer > ) apnc + he < i . " * . ° 
VHITEHALL, June 25.—The Qu pieased to appoint Charl You may be assured that [ shall not desert, ia office, the principles to | 


Phillip 3 Sarriste t v. to be one of the Commissioner » Re. | 4 - * : 
ili 5, sq yi arfi ra Law, , ) Ape m i ners for the R -! which I adhered when they were less favourably received. I cannot, indeed 
ief of Insolvent Debtors, in the room otf avid Pollock, Esq , appointed | : 


claim the merit either of baving carried measures of free-trade as a Minister, 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay. | or of having so prepared the public mind by any exertions of mine us to | 
Forticn Orrice, June 26. —The Queen has been gra iously pe ised to onvert what would have been an impract ible atte mpt into a Certain vic- 

sppoint Clinton Ge orge Dawkins, Esq, to be her Majesty’s Consal General | tory To others belong those distinctions. But L have endeavoured to do 

in the Lombardo- Venetian States and the Austrian Territories on the Adrie| my part in this great work according to my means and convictions ; first, by 


| proposing a temporal! relaxation of the Corn-lawe, and afterwards, when that 


pany’s Service to have the loca! and temporary rank of Ensign, during the 
period of their being placed nuder the command of Lieut Col Sir 9 Smith, 
of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, tor field instructions in the art of sap- 
ping and mining—J T Hyde, Gent: C T Stew ard Gent ; C F Adey, Gent. 
R A Roberts, Gent., F R Maunse!!, Ge nt; A W Garnett, Gent. 

Orricre oF ORDNAN( June 26.—Royal Reg of Artii’y—Capt and Brev 
[aj A W Hope, to be Lieut Col, % Sandilan is, ret on full pay ; Sec Capt 
WW B Young to be Capt, v Ho First Lieut, E W Rodwell to be Sec Capt 
v Young: Sec Lieut, J LB » to be First Lieut v Rodwell 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Lieut-Col & Matson to be Assist-Adjutant- 

General. , ‘ i 

Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners.—Brev Maj J Lynn, Royal Eng to 


» A v Wo lore, promoted, 
lane 27.—Corps of Royal Engineers.—First Lieut R M Laffan to be 
See Capt v Ford, dec; See Lieut J H Smith to be First Lieut v Laffan. 
; | Reg ot Artillery.—Brey Col W G Power to be Col y 
Sf i ve Lieut-Col v Power; Bre 
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Maj W H Askwith to be Capt v Smith; First Lieut S D Broughton to ba 
Sec Cap v Askwith; Sec Lieut J R Legg to be First Lieut v Broughton. 
The dates of promotion of the undermentioned officers have been altered 
as follows, viz—Lieut-Col A W Hope, 4Ih May, 1846; Capt W B Young, 
4th May, 1546; Sec Capt W Swinton, 4th May, 1846; Lieut W N Hardy, 
4th May 1846 ; Sec Cap E W Rodwell, 26th May 1846 ; Lieut J L Bolton, 
25th May 1846. 
Apmiratry, June 23.—Corps of Royal Marines—Serg Maj W Ruston 
to be Quartermaster, , 
June 25 —Corps of Royal Marines—See Lieut George Webb to be First 
Lieut v Whiting, to half-pay, Serg Maj Norton Austin to be Quartermast. 
Downine-streET, June 27.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint the 
following officers, in her Majesty’s Service, and in the Service of the East 
India Company, to be Companions of the Most Hon Military Order of the 
Bath .—Lieut Col H S Phillips, 53d Foot; Lieut Col T H Franks, 10th 
Foot ; Lieut Col G L Davis, 9th Foot; and Lieut Col J R Smyth, 16th Lan- 
cers. Lieut Col C Godby, 36th Bengal Native lofantry; Lieut Col C D 
Wilkinspn, 63d Bengal Native Infantry; Lieut Col R A Stedman, Ist Ben- 
Cavalry; Brev Col N Penny, 69:h Bengal Native Infantry ; Lieut Col 
A Thompson, 59th Bengal Native Infantry; Lieut Col H J Wood, Ben- 
gal Artillery; Brev Lieut Col J Alexander, Bengal Artillery; Brev Lieut 
ol J Nasi, 43d Bengal Light Infantry; Brev Lieut Col J T Lane, Bengal 
Artillery; Brev Lieut Col H M Lawrence, Bengal Ariillery ; Brev Lieut 
Col F Abboit, Bengal Engineers; Brev Lieut Col G S Laurenson, Bengal 
Artillery ; and Maj H Foister, commanding the Shekawattee Brigade 











of consumption, Marie Francine, aged 33 years, wife of 


DIED ‘on "Tuesday evenin . 
i Bier of the late Joseph Le Gal, Es¢- 


N.N. Eury,and eldest daug 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 107 @ 107 1-2. 


GENE ALBION. 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1846 


BREAKING UP OF THE PEEL CABINET. 

By the Cambria which arrived at Boston, we were enabied to give in a 
large portion of our edition of last week, the salient points of the news, to- 

gether with an accurate list of the New Cabinet as far as it was then known. 
By the subsequent arrival of the Great Britain we are in receipt of the com- 
plete list, which we lay before our readers. This event has been for some 
time expected. Sir Robert Peel, indeed, seems to have courted the catas- 
trophe, to give sublimity to his fall and retirement to private life. 

The great question of the Corn Bill was decided on the 25th ult., when 
it was read a third time in the House of Lords without opposition, and the 
next day received the Royal assent and became alaw. The Protectionists, 
who consist of 240 of the most eminent of the tory party, however, took 
their revenge, and on the following day voted against their former leader 
on the Irish Coercion Bill, and left him in a minority of 73. With this vote 
the career of the Cabinet terminated. The members resigned, and the 
whigs have returned to office. 

It is clear then, that Sir Robert Peel did not go out of office on the Irish 
Bill, but virtually on the Corn Bill—bis old friends having voted against him 
on the former question in revenge for his desettion of them on the latter. 

But Sir Robert Peel is destined to receive high honours at the hands of 
the Free Trade party and the manufacturers, for throwing open trade and 
making bread cheap; and he is richly entitled to it, for he has, for their 
cause, sacrificed friends, party and principles, and exposed himself to 
obloquy of the deepest kind, and lost the high and eminent rank he held in 
the service of the state. 

Sir Robert Peel was generally supposed to be in favour of the Corn Laws, 
er of a reasonable protection of the agricultural interest during the long 
period that he was connected with the Tory party. Jn 1841, when Lord 
John Russell and the Whigs, who were then in office, meditat reduc- 
tion of the duty on Foreign wheat to eight shillings a quarter, Sir Robert 
Pee] oppesed them and prosecuted his.oppositien with such vigour, that they 
were cast out of office, and he and his friends took their places. A gen- 
eral election followed, and the great Conservative party arose in all its 
might to give the new Minister a triumphant majority in the House of 
Commons, That great end was altained at the cost of at least one million 
sterling, and he appeared in the new House with a splendid majority of 
one hundred votes. Sir Robert Peel then came inte power by the strength 
of the Conservative party, and was to all intents and purposes pledged to 
support the Corn Laws. 

But although protection was the banner under which he fought, it was 
never supposed by the reasonable portion of his own party, that protection 
was to be held at a point that was injurious to the nation, It was known 
that food generally was too dear in England, and ought to be reduced in 
price. It was also known that many other articles of prime necessity to 
the people were burdened with oppressive imposts and duties, which were 
galling to their minds and adverse to the national weal. All this he explain- 
ed to his party and to Parliament, and proposed very great reductions. These 
changes were acceded to, and he carried all his measures with an unim- 
paired majority. 

In subsequent years other reductions were proposed, and carried with the 
same majorities; the Premier's party still adhering to him. 

It soon became apparent that a further reduction in the duties on foreign 
grain was desirable ; this would have been acquiesced in if the Premier had 
pressed it, but he, on the contrary, on twe occasions, said that further reduc- 
tions were not now admissible. But in Nov., 1845, urged on by the alleged 

prospect of famiue in Ireland, Sir Robert Peel suddenly and unexpectedly 
mace up his mind to adopt the free trade doctrine at once, and toabolish all 
doties whatever on the farinaceous foods! As far as rice, backwheat and 
maize are concerned there would have been no great objection to this 
even ; but the total abolition ot duty on wheat was resisted by the land- 
holders, and the great feud arose between the two great sections of his party — 
a feud which bas ended in ejecting him from office, shattering the conserva- 
tive party, and giving the government back intu the hands of those from 
whom it had been rescued five years before at so much cost and exertion, 
Need we say how deeply we lament this result? 

The system of the late Cabinet was in the main correct. There can be no 
doubt that that system which leads to the abolition of al! restrictions on trade 
must be wise and necessary; but at the same time circumstances may alter 
cases, and we think that England, burthened as she is with a debt of eight 
htndred millions, to pay the interest of which so many necessaries of life 
mast be taxed—is not able to stand the foreign competition in wheat. We 
think that under the peculiar situation of Canada, a withdrawal of all protec- 
tion is injudicious and dangerous to her prosperity; and we think further 
that the true course of Sir Robert Peel was to propuse such reduction of the 
duty as appeared safe and feasible. The Protectionists would have con- 











have got the crotchety Howick in his stead. Let us hope that the crotchets 
Lord Howick wiil not be carried into the policy of Earl Grey. The Duke 
of Wellington, indeed, remains at the head of the Army, which he does at 
the solicitation of the Queen ; but he will take no part in political matters. 
Her majesty, with that good tact and judgment for which she is remarka- 
ble, suggested to Lord John Russell the policy of offering places to three of 
Sir Robert Peel’s most clever and rising pupils, viz: the Earl f Dalhousie, 
Lord Lincoln, and Mr. Sydney Herbert. Lord Juhn of course did as he was 
bidden by his mistress, and made the offer ; but it was for the present de- 
clined. 

We place no faith in the supposition that Sir Robert will suon get back 
to his old place. The offended Tories have not yet got over their wrath 
sufficiently for this; and the Whigs, we think, have some little tenure of 
office before them, if they do uot, as usual, prematurely commit political 
suicide. 


Lord Palmerston is again in the Foreign Office. He is the best hand the 
Whigs have for that 


THE OREGON TREATY. 


This treaty and the documents connected therewith, have escaped the 
vigilant eyes of those in the Senate who had them in custody, and have 
appeared in the Philadelphia North American. The same thing took place, 
we recollect, in regard to the Ashburton Treaty. We have given the doc- 
uments, long as they are, in this day’s impression. 

The Treaty, it will be observed, corresponds very nearly with the sy- 
nopsis that has already appeared ; we were, therefore, already in posses" 
sion of its main features. The clause relative to the right of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and such British subjects as may trade with them, to the 
free navigation of the Columbia, is more explicit than was at first appre- 
hended. There is no limit whatever fixed to this right; it isclear and un- 
trammelled. 

But, nevertheless, some have already began to assume, that this right is 
to be in force only during the exsitence of the present charter of that Com- 
pany ; and that if the Company’s charter be renewed, that circumstance 
will make it a new Company, having no claims to any specific rights of the 
old. There is nothing in the face of the Treaty to warrant} this construc- 
tion. Besides, other rights are reserved for the Company, and if one right 
expires with its present charter, these other rights, by a parity of reason- 
ing, may be assumed to expire also. For instance ; Art. 3d, says that the 
possessive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company south of lat. 49, dr on the 
American side, shall be respected. Shall be respected, of course, indefinite- 
ly, not during the remaining part of the charter; for what are possesive 
rights if they are to expire at the end of fifteen years? These possessive 
rights are of great value; they consist of lands, buildings and tenements, 
acquired at great cost, care, and labour—and can it be suppused that these 
are to be surrendered, and, in fact, confiscated to the United States at the 


end of thecharter? The right to the navigation of the river , as well as the | 


possessive right of the property, must be perpetual so long as the Hudson’s 
Bay Company exists assuch. One is, ina great degree, useless without the 
other, and the two rights must stand or fall tegether. There is nothing in 
the shape of limitation set down in the Treaty, and, therefore, none can be 
insisted on. 

Article 4th guarantees to the Puget Sound Company—a company differ- 
ing from, and independent of the Hudson’s Bay Company—the possession 
of all their “farms, lands, and other property ;” in perpetuity of course, un- 
less the United States choose to buy them, and at a fair valuation. Now 
this guarantee is not for a limited period; nor is it subject to any condition of 
charter—it is a distinct right, and will, of course, be held and considered as 
such. Itisnotthen probable that this company will have any advantage 
over the other company, and it must be assumed, that the treaty guarantees 
as much to one as the other. 

We will not argue this matter on technicalities, but leave it to common 
sense and common liberality. All that has been done for that vast country 
has been done by England. British enterprise and treasure have made it 
what it is; and it is now handed over—the most valuable part—to the United 
States without an equivalent, save that of peace, To avert the calamities of 
war England has consented to give up a territory of prodigious extent and 
inconceivable value, retaining only a small interest for a few of her subjects. 
who could not be lawfully dispossessed of it. Surely the right of way to 
this small fragment of what she did once possess will not be disputed by a 
nation calling itself just and magnanimets. 

The settlement of the question has given universal delight and satisfaction 
throughout England, notwithstanding the disadvantage of the terms; let 
nothing then be said to mar that satisfaction, or to lessen the value of the 
peace the treaty has secured. All persons look forward to along period of 
peace and prosperous trade between the two countries. Even the bellige- 
cent Lord Palmerston has expressed himself satisfied. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

By late arrivals from this colony, it will be seen from our extracts, that 
Heki and the other chiefs have met with a considerable check. They have 
been completely routed and their Pah taken. The Pah is the New Zea- 
land fortification ; it is kind of stockade composed of logs and the trunks 
ot trees, and of remarkable strength. 

The prolonged difficulties in New Zealand have arisen from the imbecil- 
ity and fanaticism of former governors, one of whom had received and 
shaken by the hand the savage chief who had murdered Colonel Wake- 
field. Such was this gentleman’s philantrophy! Such his love and re- 
gard for the poor savages! Such were the fantastic tricks that he cut be- 
fore high heaven! Even the new governor, Grey, is not exempt from this 
honey-sweet milk of human kindness, for it will appear by one of his 
general orders, that the treasonable letters found in Heki’s Pah were 
destroyed—the Governor being too generous even to read them, because 
he had heard that the traitorous writers were sorry for having written 
them! It is well known that these natives have received assistance from 
whites—that their military defences and war tactics were the result of 
Christian counsels; and the Missionaries have been vehemently suspected 
ot being these very Christian counsellors! The problem was on the 
point of being solved, when Colonel Despard got possession cf the secret 
correspondence, but the Governor interposed, burnt the letters, and saved 
their writers. All this, it is presumed, was done to please Mr. Stephen at 
the Colonial office, who is known to be a sain¢ of the first class; and to 
gratify him and his coadjutors, Englishmen must be murdered and their 
towns burnt by savages with impunity. 





sented to this, after some opposition, and Sir Robert Peel would have kept 
office. The tory opposition limited one of their amendments to five shil. 
lings a quarter on wheat with protection to the Colonies; but even this was 
resisted, and the whole Bill insisted on. 

Our regret, we repeat, is, that Sir Robert Peel did not meet the Protec- 
tion ists on some of their more moderate propositions ; because it is admitted 
on all hands, that five or six shillings a-quarter on wheat would not aug 
ment the price of bread to any perceptible degree ; because the Whiz aris. 
locracy were willing to retain a duty to this extent; because the revenue 
arising from such duty would be highly useful to the Treasury ; and because 
such a settlement of the dispute would have kept Sir Robert Peel in office. 

and the country would not have lost his valuable services. 

The new cabinet is ‘decidedly and exclusively Whiggish ; it is indeed the 
old cabinet resformed with some shifting of places, having Lord John Rus 
sell for its head, instead of the langhing, good natured, and lazy Lord Mel. 
beurne; but we have lost Lord John for the colonies, and that is a loss, and 


But every tragedy has its farcical incidents, and the New Zealand tragedy 
is not without them. Heki, the great, terrible, and bloody chief, is now 
claimed by the Tipperary Free Press as a true and genuine Irishman ! 
His Irish name, it is asserted, by the same authority, is Hickey, and being 
given to roaming, he was by some accident cast on one of the New Zealand 
Islands, He was made prisoner by one of the cannibal chiefs, and laid by 
for future eating. Like a true Irishman he spent the time of his respite in 
making love to the ladies, and so far won the heart of the old chief’s daugh- 
ter, that she interposed for his life, and instead of devouring him took him 
for her husband. All this was done with the consent of the father, who ta- 
tooed Mr. Hickey, and with other barbarous ceremonies received him into 
the tribe. Hickey, inthe musical language of the New Zealanders, was soon 
softened into Heki, and the bearer of that name is the formidable warrior so 
often spoken of. 

All this is seriously related by the Tipperary Free Press, and may be 
true, for aught we know ; but it reminds us strongly of the etory of Palafox, 
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the great Spanish patriot, who was, like Heki, claimed by our brethren on 
the Irish side of the chnanel, and declared to have formerly b en no other 
than one Paddy Foz. 
We omit the extracts till next week for want of room. 








The Great Britain.—We do not know anything that has gratified this 
community so much for along period, as the two fortunate and rapid pas- 
sages of the noble ship just named, She has beaten the Cunard Steamer 
and surpassed the Great Western. Her homeward passage was made in 
thirteen days anda half. Oa her return, she left the dock at Liverpool at 
nine, P. M. on the seventh, and was, on the latter part of the passage, much 
impeded by fogs, and a good deal of time was lost in sounding She reached 
Sandy Hook at midnight of the 20th, making the passage in thirleen days 
three hours, running time; deducting about sixteen hours for stoppages, 
leaves twelve days aud eleven hours—the best passage, says Captain Hos- 
ken, on record, to New York; the Great Western’s shortest trip being 
twelve days and eighteen hours. 

The Great Britain then is a wonderful and most perfect specimen of naval 
architecture; and she is emphatically the larges', strongest, and fleetest 
vessel upon the ocean. We sincerely congratulate Captain Hosken, 

She was rewarded with one hundred passengers and a full freight. 


HUMANITY REWARDED. 


We copy with great pleasure the following from the Boston Atlas; and 
in doing so, we cannot, after paying our tribute to the American Captain, 
avoid adding our testimony in favour of Mr. Grattan the British Consul, 
whose activity and efficiency in performing the duties of his office, are so 
generally and so cordially admitted by everybody :— 

TESTIMONIAL FROM THE British GovERNMENT TO AN AMERICAN Cap- 
Tain.—Mr. Grattan, the British Consal for the State of Massachusetts, made 
a strong representation some months ago, of the humane conduct of Captain 
Upton, of the ship ‘Governor Davis,’ of this port, in saving the lives of 
Captain Salter and twenty-one of the crew of the British ship ‘ Glenview,’ 
which vessel had been abandoned at sea. We are happy to foarn that Her 
Majesty’s Government have, in conseq ence, given orders for the prepara- 
tion of a medal, to be presented to Captain Upton, through the American 
Government, with the thanks of that of Her Majesty for his active and 
gallant services. 

Mr. Grattan deserves great credit for his indefatigable efforts, in repre- 
seDting to his Government, in a favourable light, any occurring incident of 
he kind we have noticed—and for his endeavours to preserve harmonious 
telations between such of the people of the two countries as come within 
ris official range. 


*,* Sir Robert Peel's great speech, which has excited much sensation on 
this side of the Atlantic, will be found at great length in this day’s impres- 
sion. In it he states that an offer of mediation between the United States 
and Mexico had been made by Great Britain. The Washington Union 
affirms that no offer of the kind has yet been presented by Mr. Pakenham. 

*,* The length of the documents{onjthe Oregon Treaty, obliges us to post- 
pone much of our miscellaneous matter until next week. 


*,* The death of Haydon, the Painter, by his own hand has caused a 
great sensation. Sir R. Peel acted with great generosity towards the artist 
and his family. See the account of his death in another column. 





*.* Cricket.—By referring to the advertisement it will be observed, that 
the St. George’s men have once more challenged those of Canada. The pro- 
posal now is, that eleven men taken from the St. George’s Club and the 
Union Club of Philadelphia, throw down the gauntlet to ail Canada. It 
good fortune has not heretofore attended the contests of the St. George’s 
players with those of Canada, there has been no want of pluck, for “ thrice 
they have dared them to the field.” Cricket is a noble English game, and 
we rejoice to see it flourish in any clime. 


THE DRAMA. 


The weather having moderated into a comparatively existing tempera- 
ture, has produced its effects on the theatres during the present week. 

The Bowery opened on Monday to a highly respectable auditory. Du- 
ring the brief recess the house has undergone a thorough cleansing, paint- 
ing, and re-beautitying, and it looks uncommonly well in its new dress. A 
melo-drama called *‘ The Yew Tree Ruins,” an importation from}London, 
was the opening novelty, and met with entire success. The story is deeply 
interesting, and the language and characters are both far above the usual 
average of such ephemeral productions. Mrs. Booth has been added to 
the stock company, and materially aids the interest of the piece by her ex- 
cellent personification of a parish girl of all work. Hadaway, the son of an 
old miser, Vache (who is also one of the new engagements), ably supports 
her in the comic scenes; they were, to us, the gems of the piece. Vache 
is actually great in the miser; Cony and Blanchard are also strong features 
in the melo-drama, the former asa Dutch wrecker, and Blanchard as a 
young farmer—a sort of melo-dramatic version of Farmer Ashfield and 
Frank Oat!and combined—and played by Blanchard in true artistical melo- 
dramatic style. Mr. Neafie, the substitute for Scott, is also deserving of 
much praise; as is, likewise, the Bowery favourite, young Clarke, and the 
promising young actor Chanfrau, Mrs. Phillips is the heroine, and, as usual, 
is correct and interesting. 

Messrs Devernaand De Bar are continuing to attract excellent houses by 
a constant succession of novelty. We perceive that Mrs. Bland and her 
husband are engaged for a few nights and will appear on Monday. A new 
melv-drama, udepted from the novel of Wyoming, by Mr. Bland, will be 
played during thisengagement. Mrs. Bland became quite a favourite with 
the Chathamites during her last engagement. 


Nizto’s.~Mdlle. Blangy is firmly established in public estimation ; 
without assuming, by her manner, the position of a great dansense, she has 
acquired the reputation of being one of the most delicate and fascinating 
artistes that bas ever appeared on these shores. Tbe Ravels are, of course, 
still inthe ascendant. We understand that great preparations are in pro- 
gress for the production of one of their magnificent pantomimes. 

We are glad to see the merits of Placide and Burton appreciated as they 
are by the avdieuces frequenting this house. On Wednesday, Paul Pry 
was played toa full audience, and with a zest of enjoyment apparently 
equal to the efforts of the Ravels. The audience applauded, too, right 
heartily, and par parenthesc, we wish the fashionable frequenters here 
would occasionally unbend from their frigidity. Actors need applause, it 
is the aliment on which they live ; and as Mrs. Siddons’ once emphatically 
observed, ‘ applause is such a resting place for the actor.’ Audiences lose 
by withholding the due meed of acknowledgment to the actor's merits. 
We trust to see Paul Pry repeated. It was a treat of no common order to 
see Placide in Col. Hardy, and Burton in Paul Pry, a /a Liston. Then 
Walcot, too, as Harry Stanly, is excellent, and that concentrated bit of tal- 
ent, genius and intellectaality, Miss Clarke, in Phebe! Traly we do no 
often, now-a-days, have so rich a comic treat. 

The Benefits are commencing here. To-night, Miss Clarke makes her 
appeal—she needs no aid of ours to fill the house, but we cannot resis 
from naraing it, and saying, that if ever there was an instance where native 
talent called for support, it is in the person of this gifted young actress, 

Her situation, too, is one of peculiar interest. Enfeebled in health, and 
yet playing nightly, with a spirit, a depth of feeling, or a comic hamour, 
perfectly irresistible, she claims the sympathy and support of every lover 
of the drama. 

‘The School for Scandal’ is the play, sapported by Chippendale, Dy- 
ott, Bland, W. Chapman, Plummer and Cunningham, with the stock 
company, and the fair beneficiare, for the first time, as Lady Tazle 






















